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Mr. Holmes to the Duke of Wellington, | the newspapers, taken the oaths and my 
spectator of Books. and dedicates his labours to him on the | seat, than I lifted my eyes and looked 





CONFESSIONS OF AN M. P. 


The Member: an Autobiography. By the 
Author of the “ Ayrshire Legatees,”’ 
&e. 1 vol. Fraser. 

Lest our readers should be making up 
their minds for a dish, (or dose, as the case 
may be with their tastes,) of parliamentary 
logic, and party rhodomontading at our 
hands, we begin by distinctly declaring 
that such matters are not ‘in our line.” 
For we are of a most quiet and unpugna- 
cious disposition, religiously abstaining 
from discussions and debates of every 
kind, but especially such as are carrie “lon 
“for the good of the nation,” (who is a 
most ungracious creature to deal with, 
and returns small thanks for vast troubles 
and professions,) and shunning patriotism 
and politics as we would the devi/,—than 
which one in editorial capacity can say 
no more! 

With this premise, having ‘sunk the 
shop’ for a time, we hasten to introduce 
our friends to Mr. Archibald Jobbry, late 
M.P. for the “independent” 
Frailtown, who, albeit an wnostentatious 
* silent member,’ displays sense and 


shrewdness enough for a whole bench of 


bullies, and is every bit as amusing as 
the most eloquent of his compeers. Mr. 
Jobbry is avery worthy and prude nt man, 
who finding the claims of his innumerable 
cousins, and cousins’ cousins, drag rather 
heavily upon his East Indian savings, be- 
thinks him of purchasing an “ indepen- 
dent” yote in the Tlouse of Commons; 
that is, a vote which he may always hold 
in keeping, and retail as, in his discretion, 
he may think most convenient for his 
public and private ends. ‘To be sure he 
generally sides with the ministers; occa- 
sionally, on some trivial question or other, 
voting against them, in order to remind 
them of his “independence,” and warn 
them that without convincing argument, 
and certain “ weighty considerations,” he 
is not always to he secured. Under these 
circumstances, the dedication of his little 
book to “ William Holmes, Esq. M. P.” 
the well-known whipper-in of ministerial 
party, may perhaps be considered rather 
an unnecessary act of submission for one 
whose choice was free; though the letter 
itself is too full of quiet point and satire 
to be quarrelled with on such hyper-criti- 
‘al grounds. 


Mr. Jobbry begins by likening the said 


borough of 





same principle that Colonel Napier dedi- 
cated his “ Peninsular War" to the latter 
illustrious individual. “ It was chiefly,” 
he says, “under your kind superintendence 
that I had the satisfaction of exerting 
myself as an independent member, really 
and cordially devoted to the public wood, 
during many anxious campaigns; and 
how, retired ‘for ever from the busy scene, 
[for on the late Whig ascendaney, he with- 
drew from public life, ] it is natural that I 
should feel a certain satisfaction in asso- 
clating your respected name with this 
humble record. If the reform bill passes, 
Which an offended Providence seems, I 
fear, but too likely to pe rit, your own far 
more brilliant and distinguished career as 
a patriotic senator is, probably, also draw- 
ing to a conclusion ; and withdrawn, like 
me, to a rural retreat, in the calm repose 
of an evening hour, no longer liable to 
sudden interruption, it may serve to 
amuse your leisure to cast an eye over 
the unpretending narrative of scenes 
and events so intimately connected In my 
mind with the recollection of your tale “nts, 
zeal, and genius, in what, though not ge- 
nerally so considered by the unthinking 
mass, I have long esteemed ne arly the 
most Important situation which any Bri- 
tish subject can fill; but which, alas! is 
perhaps destined to pass away and be for- 
gotten, amidst this general convulsion so 
fatal to the sstublishend institutions of 
once happy and contented country. If 
indeed, my dear and worthy frie nd, the 
present horrid measure be carried into full 
effect, it is but too plain that the axe will 
have been laid to the root of the British 
oak. The upsetting, short-sighted con- 
ceit of new-fangled theorems will not long 
endure either the aristocratic or the mo- 
narchic branches ; and your old oftice, so 
useful and necessary even, under a well- 
regulated social sy stem, will fall with the 
rest; for the sharp, dogged persons likely 
be returned under the schedules, will 
need no remembrancer to call them to 


their congenial daily and nightly task of 


retrenchment and demolition.’ 

The carnest unconsciousness of satire 
with which the above is written tells ad- 
mirably, and the general blunt honesty 
with which Mr. Jobbry talks about his 
various scheming and chicanery, is im 
perfect keeping. Vide his manceuvres on 
first taking his seat :— 


“No sooner had I, as it was stated in 


about me; and the first and foremost re- 
solution that I came to, was, not to take 
a part at first in the debates. I was above 
the vain pretension of making speeches ; 
I knew that a wholesome member of par- 
liament was not talkative, out attended to 
solid business ; | was also convinced, that 
unless | put a good price on my commo- 
dity, there would be no disposition to deal 
fairly by me. Accordingly, I resolved for 
the first week not to take my seat in any 
particular part of the house. but to shift 
from side to side with the speakers on the 
question, as if to hear them better ; : and 
this I managed in so discreet a manner, 
that IT observed from the Friday night, 
when there was a great splore, that the 
ministers, from the ‘Treasury bench, pur- 
sued me with their eyes to fascinate me, 
wondering, no doubt, with what side I 
would vote,-—but I voted with neither. 
That same evening, more than two of my 


the question. By this T could guess that 
my conduct was a matter of speculation ; 
so I said to them that, ‘really, much was 
to be said on both sides; but I had made 
up my mind not to vote the one way or 
the other until | got a convincing reason.’ 

“This was thought a good joke, and so 
it was circulated through the house, inas- 
much as that, when we broke up at seven 
o'clock on the Saturday morning, one of 
the ministers, a young soft-headed lad, 
took hold of me hy the arm, in the lobby, 
and inquired, in a jocund manner, if I 
had gota savor Pa reason. [| gave him 
thereupon a nod and a wink, and said, 
‘Not yet; but 1 expected one soon, when 
I would do my self the honour of calling 
upon him; ‘which he was very well 
pleased to hear, and shook me by the 
hand with a cordiality by common ‘when 
he wished me good night,—‘ trusting,’ as 
he said, ‘that we should soon be better 
acquainted.’ ‘It will not be my fault,’ 
quo’ I, ‘if we are not.’ 

“With that we parted; and I could see 
by the eye in my neck ‘that he thought, 
with the ‘light head of youth, that he had 
made a capital conquest by his conde- 
scension. 

Mr. Jobbry, in his own little quiet way, 
does a great deal of good, and not much 
harm, the by judicious management of his 
patronage and influence, y—~procuring sun- 
dry little places of profit for sundry re- 





spectable individuals in the independent 


friends inquired of me what [ thought of 


at 
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borough of Frailtown, thereby securing 
the good-will of some, and entailing the 
jealousy and spleen of not a few by his 
over-anxiety to please too many at once. 
All the particulars of his provincial ** «li- 
plomaticals” are highly entertaining ; but 
our next extract must be a further expla- 
nation of his doings in the house :— 

Several times, during my first ses- 
sion, I had a aed to speak ; and, really, 
there were speeches spoken which were 
most instigating to me to hear, and pro- 
voking me to reply; but, somehow, my 
heart failed, and the session passed over 
without my getting up. This at the time 
was not very satisfactory to myself, and 
dare say if ‘the session had continued ¢ 
little longer, I might have been so bold as 
to utter a few words: but during the re- 
cess I had a consultation with myself re 
lative to my habits and abilities; and I 
came in consequence to a resolution, that, 
as I was not sure of possessing the talent 
of eloquence, never having tried it, I 
should not, without a necessity, make the 
endeavour,——a resolution which I have 
had great reason to rejoice in, because, in 
the second session, various questions were 
debated, that, if [ had possessed a dispo- 
sition to speak, I would have expressed 
myself in a manner that might not hi ave 
been applauded by the public. My s 
lence, therefore, enabled me to escape 
animadversion ; and | was protected also 
from acquiring any of that parliamentary 
character, as to the choice of terms, to 
which I have been alluding. Thank 
Heaven! [ have had gumption enough 
left to avoid assuming it; for verily it isa 
droll thing to hear men that are everlast- 
ing ciphers in the house, speaking, (when 
you meet with them at dinner,) across 
the table, as if they were the very era ro- 
tundas of the Treasury bench. 

“ T had another advantage in resolving 
to be only a vote—and that was, it com- 
mitted me upon but few questions ; by 
which I was left free to do as I pleased 
with ministers, in case a change should 
take place hetween the two sides of the 
house. In all the regular business of go- 
vernment, my loyalty and principles led 
me to uphold the public service ; but on 
those occasions when the outs and ins 
amused themselves with a field-day, or a 
benefit-night rather, I very often did not 
vote at all,—for I never considered pair- 
ing off before the division as fully of the 
nature of a vote; and several times, when 






the minister who had the management of 


the house spoke to me for going away be- 
fore the debate was done, [ explainc dt to 
him why I did so, by saying that I alwa 

went off when I saw that the goverim: inf 
party had the best of the argument, end 
thought that maybe if I had staid till the 
hack | of the bow-wows against them were 
up, I might be seduce d from my allegi- 
ance, and constrained by their speeches 
to give a vote according to my consci- 
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enee, asit might be moulded by their ora- 
tory. 

“T will not say, in a very positive man- 
ner, that all the members who pair off 


during the iniddle of a debate are actu- 
ated by the principle of fairness that | 
was ; but some, no doubt, are; for it’s 

‘eally a hard thing for a man_to be con- 
vinced by a speech from the*®opposition, 
and yet be obliged, by the principle that 
attac ost him to the government, t Oo give a 
vote against his conscience.’ 

Although Mr. Jobbry purchased his 
seat of Mr. Probe for twelve hundred 
pounds, the latter gentleman, neverthe- 
less, takes an carly opportunity to under- 
mine his interest in the borough, in favour 
of another aspirant. This. conspiracy 
passes for a long time unsuspected ; but 
at last, being discovered, Mr. Jobbry ap- 
plies instantly to Mr. Tough, another of 
the craft, in whose company he sets off 
post haste for the field of dispute. We 
are obliged slightly to abridge the narra- 
tive of this contested clection, which ts 
happily told. 

“In the course of the journey to Prail- 
town, we arranged together a very expe- 
dient system; and, as Mr. Tough said, 
‘we could not but succeed.’ He was 
really a very clever and dexterous man, 
and TL was so content with what he advised, 
that, being somewhat fatigued on the 
second night, [ proposed that we should 
sleep at Beverington, which is a stage 
short of Frailtown, and which, being a 
considerable manufacturing town, hes a 
much more coimmodious inn. ‘To be sure, 
we might have gone to the hotel at Phy- 


sickspring, a most e: apiti al ONIN 5 but I 
had understood that the sedate inhabi- 
tants of the borough had no very affee- 


tionate consideration for that hote Ll: and 
therefore, as it was my business not to 
vive offence to them, IT thought it would 
be just as well to sleep at Beverington, 
and go on betimes in the morning to the 
borough. 

* Accordingly we did so; and in the 
morning we resumed the remainder of the 
road, and were not a little surprised, 
when we were crossing the 
Irailtown, to hear vast shouts and huzzas 
rising from the heart of the town, and to 
see all hands, young and old, clodpoles 
and waggoners, all” descriptions of per- 
sons, Wearing purple and orange cock- 
ades, and be lowing, like idiots, * Gabblon 
for ever 

‘6 My heart was daunted by the din, 
and Mr. Tou; ch was just a provocation by 
his laughter; especially when, before we 
got to th 1c Royal Oak inn, 


muttins drawing Myr. Gabblon and that 
neer-do-weel Probe, in their post-chaise, 
in triumph, without the horses. ‘The lat- 
ter, limb of Satan as he was, had sus- 
pected our journey, and had gone imme- 
diately to his client ; off at once they 


bridge of 





in the market- 
pl. ice, We met a great swarm of the raga- 
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came from London, and while we, like 
the foolish virgins, were slumbering and 
slecping at Bev erington, they had passed 
on to Frailtown, and created all this anar- 
chy and confusion. 

‘ But the mischief did not end with that. 
The ettercap Probe, on seeing us, shouted 
in derision, and the whole mob immedi- 
ately began to hallo and yell at us in such 
a manner, flinging dirt and unsavoury 
missiles at us, “that we were obliged to 
pull up the blinds, and drive to the inn 
in a state of humiliation and darkness. 
To speak with decorum of this clever 
stratagem of the enemy, we were, In fact, 
ere vatly down in the mouth; and for some 
time after we got safe into the inn, we 
wist not well what to do. Gabblon and 
Probe were masters of the field, and Mr. 
Spicer was their herald every whe re,” 

At length it is recommended by one 
Isaac Gleaning, that they should send for 
a party of players, who happer ied to be in 
the ne ‘ighbourhood, and hire them to 
amuse the mob, and ¢ throw funny 
squibs and jibes against Mr. Gabblon and 
his compeers :— 

“ By the time that the bellman had 
proclaimed these extraordinary tidings, 
all the players, tag, rag, and bob-tail, 
came over from Physic kspring, and set 
about crecting a stave for their master 
and the clown in the market- -place. They 
had brought their plav-actoring dresses ; 
and they mingled in the crowd with Mr. 
Gabblon’s clanjamfrey, insomuch that 
Macbeth kine of Scotland, Hamlet the 
Dane, and Julius Cresar, were visible in 
the streets. 

“Mr. Tough, who was in his wav a 
wag, undertook to instruet Dr. Muckle- 
dose and his merry-andrew in what they 
should do; and the whole town was on 
such tiptoe of expectation, that Mr. Gab- 
blon and his friends were im a manner 
deserted—and the multitude gathered in 
swarms and clusters round the stage, to 

cure good places to see the performance. 
In so far the device was suecessful beyond 
expectation, for Mr. Gabblon and his co- 
adjutors found themselves obliged toreturn 
desjasket to the inn, so much superior 
were the attractions of the other mounte- 
bank. 

“It was not, however, in this only 
that the counselling of old Isaac Gleaning 
was serviceable; he went about among 
the friends of Mrs. Stiches and her late 
husband, and gathered together about 
twenty of the topping inhabitants, whom 
I invited todinner; and My. Gabblon and 
the bodie Probe hi aving engaged them- 
selves to dine with their patron, Mr. 
Spicer, we had a most jovial party. 

“Inthe meantime it began to spunk 
out what a liberal man I was; and the 
whole mob were as pleased w hen they 
heard of the great dinner, as if every one 
had been an invited guest. Besides, when 
it was known that the players were hired 
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by me to come over to entertain the town 
after dark, they in a great body came to 
the fore part ‘of the inn, and gave me 
their thanks in three most consolatory 
cheers. There was, however, a smail 
popular error among them, for I had not 
bargained for more of the players than 
the manager and the clown; but Mr. 
Tough, who was a knowing hand, told 
me not to make two bites of the cherry, 
but to hire the Mason Lodge, and make 
the players a compliment for a gratis en- 
tertainment of songs and scenes for the 
edification of the people. This I agreed 
to do; so that long before the dinner was 
ready, the wind had changed, and Mr. 
Tough told me to be of good cheer, for 
we were sailing before it with a steady 
breeze. ° * * 

“There was a curious thing in the con- 
stitution of the borough which well de- 
serves to be mentioned here. By an 
ancient charter, the corporation consisted 
of six burgesses of repute, with the mayor 
at their head; but if, on any 
an election of a member for parliament, 
only five councillors happened to be pre- 
sent, and votes were even, the mayor had 
not a easling vote. ‘To rem dy this in- 
convenience, however, it was ordained, 
that the mayor should go to the market- 
place and summon, at the height of his 
voice, five burgesses by name, who were 
of a capacity competent to reckon five 
score and a half of hobnails; and these 
five burgesses he was to take with him to 
the town-hall, and they were then and 
there to give thei ‘ir opinion collectively and 
individu: ally as to the candidate that should 
be pr eferred. 

“This, it will be seen, was an arrange- 
ment fraught with inconvenicnce, espe- 
cially in a contest where the candidates 
had about equal chances; and, accord- 
ingly, on some occasions it had been the 
practice at contravered elections to ab- 
stract one of the council, and thereby 


oblige the mayor put in force the 
ancient alternative. 
‘Before my visit to Frailtown I had 


not heard of this abstruse charter, nor had 
Mr. Tough; but when we did hear of if, 


we were put a good deal to the stress of 


our ability to ian ‘rinine, when the election 
would come on, what should be done, 
especially as there was some risk that the 
ungrateful Mr. Spicer would be the new 
mayor before the day of clection. *  * 

“ As we had foreseen, Mr. Spicer was 
chosen mayor, and the day of clection was 
appointed in the week following. Mr. 
Tough and I went down the day before, 
and had a consultation with old leane 
Gleaning, who was quite down-hearted ; 
for he considered that Mr. Spicer, by the 
mayor's privilege, would carry the day, 
notwithstanding our majority in the coun- 
cil, But when he was informed of our 
intention to keep back one of our council 


any occasion of 





likewise, a new light broke in upon hin. 

ee 1, make assurance certain, I would 
advise you,’ said he, ‘to try and get one 
of the Gabblon councillors take mn off, and 
keep your own four on the spot.’ 

* This was not, however, easy to be 
done; for as the attempt not the deed, 
would confound us, it was hazardous to 
offer a poses er Hic, however, un- 
dertook to negotiate the business, saying, 


that he was well acquainted with one of 


them, a James Curl, who was a_hair- 
dresser. Still, this was a very difficult 
thing, and greatly tried our wits: but 
while we were in the pe plexity, a young 
smart man, a friend of the Misses Stic hes, 
came to the town, and presently old Esaae, 

as we called him, threw out a ‘clever 
gestion. 

*« T']l go,’ said he, ‘and bring young 
Tom Brag to you; end as Tom is in his 
way a blood, give him a stim of a Loney 
say five hundred pounds, an bid him vo 


sug- 


stily to James Curl, sud say to James that 
he has a great bet, in connexton with 
others, about cutting a particular ahs 


hair in Beveringtou during the hours of 
the cleetion ; and LT suspect, as James ts 
not likely to make @o much by the Gab- 
blon job, that he'll take the 

“ Five hundred pounds went to my 
heart like the sting of an adder; but tt 
could not be helped, and LL consented. 
But, to our reat consternation, 
Curl would have nothing to do with ‘Tom's 
wager. James was an upright patriot, 
and, as he said himself, in a eeneral elee- 
tion, England expected every man to do 
his duty, and he was determined to do 
his. In short, the plan would not take, 
and we were driven to our wit’s end; for, 
saving James Curl, ‘Tom Brag had no in- 
fluence nor acquaintance. Late in’ the 
evening we were very dull on the subjegt ; 
and at last said Mr. ‘Tough: 

“<6 Wo must keep | back one — own 
men, or find out where their man is to be 
concealed, for concealed he will be, and 
constrain him to the town-hall.’ 

“ Now, as James Curl was above pur- 
chase, it was clear that Aaron Worsted, 
the wookcomber, would be the abstracted; 
and, accordingly, it was determined 
wateh him. Luckily this was resolved 
upon in good time; for, just as we were 
speaking, a man came into the room where 
we were sitting, and brought out of an 
inner apartment a large bass-viol in a 
which he carried awa. The thing 
attracted no attention at the but, 
very much to our surprise, after 
another man came back with the naked 
bass-viol, and put it back into the room. 

“éHa, . wergah ae Touch, what tune 
are they playing, p Re ‘ep the case and 
send hack the ai ile 

“ Old Isaac cl his hands, and, 
with a sniggeving laugh, said--‘ | have 
caught them. Aaron Worsted is a very 


money. 


Jemes 


to 


Cuse, 
tiine ; 


SOO? 


‘ 








sinall man—he could very easily be stowed 
in the case; and I'll wager my ears and 
my eyes that it’s for his use that the onse 
has been borrowed.’ 

“And with that he rose; and among 
of the servants down. stairs he 
did learn that the case was taken to the 
house of the mayor, which left no deubt 
on the subject, but assured us that Aaron 
Worsted was to be hidden therein. Now, 
the next thing to be done was to get him, 
in the case, transported to the town-hall, 
to be ready in the hour of need to be 
brought forth ; and this was not very 
easily managed. But just however, when 
the council was assembling, and the mayor 
was in the town-hall, by a device of Mr. 
Tough, a countryman, taken from the 
market- ‘place, went with his cart to Mr. 
Spicer’s house, along with a groom of my 
lord’, a cunning chap, whom, fora guinea 
and the ple asure of the spree, Mr. ‘Tough 
sent to the mayor's wife, to say that he 
was come for the bass fiddle that ought to 
have been sent to the castle that morning. 
Poor Mrs. Spicer, ike an mnocent datlo- 
dil, knowing his lordship's livery, never 
doubted the message, and consented that 
the bass-viol should be delivered to him, 


some 


which was done. But instead of taking 
his way to the castle, he conducted the 
cart, with it, to the town-hall, and, with 


the help of the countryman and others, 
brought wp the case and its contents into 
the room where we were all assembled, 
and laid it down on the floor as a musical 
instrument. But, by some accident, the 
lid was laid downimost, at which the poor 
Mir. Worsted within was almost suffocated, 
and began to heave and endeavour to roll 
about. In s@ert, he was relieved from 
durance vile, and the election, with a full 
hoard, proceeded; so that Mr. Spicer, 
for wll his stratagem, was obliged to 
rettum me duly elected. 

With this we conclude our extracts 
from this very clever work, for which we 
are mdebted to the talented pen of *ir. 
Galt. We cannot too highly praise the 
just discrimination and taste with which 
the whole tenor of the narrative has been 
dictated, and the ease and correctness 
with whieh the nicer points and shades of 
character have been preserved. Our 
auto-biographer, though unaccustomed 
to public speaking,” is occasionally per- 
mitted to sketch down lis opinions on the 
various questions reform, retreneh- 
ment, free-trade, Catholic emancipation, 
We. but here, though considerable shrewd- 
ness is observable, the author takes care 
not to bring him too el arly to the rights 
of the inatter, always forsaking him in 
the midst of his pe rple Xity, with nothing 
but his vood intentions to bear him com- 
puny. ‘here are some clever aphorisms, 
and smart sayings, seattered through 
these pages, which we may from time to 
time extract. 


of 
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NORMAN ABBEY. 


Norman Abbey ; a Tale of Sherwood Forest. 
3 Vols. Cochrane and Co. 


“ To what base uses we may return, Ho- 
ratio!” —and of all mortals who are more 
unfairly used than poets?—their writ- 
ings stolen, interpolated and distorted— 
their names and memories libelled and 
misrepresented. The history of Lord 
Byron has been pretty unceremoniously 
handled both before and after death, and 
has afforded wide scope for the fertile 
imaginings of a numerous host of self- 
named ‘ biographers ;”’ but it has never 
fallen to his lot to be uniformly novel-ized 
in a “reg'lar built” three-volumer till 
now—for we can see lite doubt but our 
fair authoress had the poet and the poet's 
luistory in view when she penned the ad- 
ventures of the young lord I velyn l’on- 
tay ne,——Norman. Abbey being a misnomer, 
for which read “ Newstead,” and the date 
being some hundred or more years in 
arrear. 

This is certainly a new idea, and curi- 
ous on account of its novelty, but we very 
much wish, both for the sake of the poet 
and the fair authoress of these pages, that 
her talents and invention had been other- 
wise applied. ‘The dark mysteries of that 
noble and unhappy genius, which have 
puzzled, and will long continue to puzzle, 
many and deep logicians and philoso- 
phers, are not to be . easily penetrated by 
the “single eye” of female agen | ’ 
and the ‘complicated machinery of his 
mind, which has hitherto foiled the a 
inquiries of the ablest mechanical moral- 
ists, and which, when they could not under- 
stand its workings, they broke and disor- 
dered through their clumsy intervention, 
is surely not “for the feeble hand of female 
wisdom to set in motion. This attempt 
has, therefore, proved a failure, leaving 
us only to wish that it had failed still more 
of pointing out its intended identity. As 

ivelyn Fontayne, our hero might be en- 
tertaining enough; but whilst the shade 
of Byron is continu: lly hovering about 
the memory, the result is sorry disappoint- 
ment. That our readers may judge for 
themselves in this matter, we shall make 
one or two extracts from the second vo- 
lume, where the youth of the would-be 
philosopher and sentimentalist is deserib- 
ed. He is made an odd mixture of 
puerility and pedantry. 

First Touch of Miusanthropy.—* One 
fine morning, at the latter end of the 
first year which he had spent at Fontain- 
ville, Evelyn, who was on the look-out 
for an adventure, espied a party of youths 
about his own age issuing from the neigh- 
bouring hamlet, “armed Ww vith hooked sticks 
and satchels, apparently in the direction 
o* his favourite haunt, the coppice wood. 
Brelyn, who guessed that they were bound 
upon a nutting excursion, as he watched 
them at a considerable distance, felt a 








very natural inclination to join the rustic 
band. Darting forward on full speed, he 
came up to the foremost of the group, 
and gaily volunteered his services, with 
the easy confidence of one who fee Is well 
assured of a hearty welcome. ‘To his in- 
expressible surprise and mortification, his 
condescension did not seem at all appre- 
ciated by these humble villagers. Appa- 
rently anxious to decline the 
the young lord's company, yet afraid or 
ashamed of uttering a denial, the silent 
company hung down their heads sheep- 
ishly, every now and then casting a sus- 
picious elance upon their strange comrade. 
Resenting this scrutiny, Evelyn repeated 
his offer, with a forbid ling haughtiness 
of manner and tone, which “unfortunately 
served to Increase their dislike to his so- 
ciety. At length one of the bigger lads 
said bluntly — 

“¢ You are a great lord, and we are 
but poor boys. You will tell the parson 
or my lady, if we don’t please you, may- 
hap, an’ we shall get thrashed for not 
lettin’ you have your own way; an’ we 
mean to ha’ a bit o' fun, you see.’ 

“* Ah! we'd better go by our sens’ 
returned another stripling. ‘ Master 
Ralph tould feather o° me t’other day, 
cause iny lord set me on a job he didn't 
like.’ 

At these words, the young scion of 
nobility turned away with as bitter a feel- 
ing of anguish, as if instead of being 
held of too high importance, he had suf- 
fered a personal degradation. He felt 
that he had rather have been reproached 
for ignoble birth, than view himself at 
this immeasurable distance from his spe- 
cies. This incident, trivial as it may 
appear, sank deep into his mind. He 
spent the whole day in the solitude of 
that rocky cave to which we have before 
alluded, brooding in secrecy and solitude 
over the desolation of his condition. 

‘ Buried in gloomy reflections, the 
pensive boy sat with his eves intently but 
unheedingly fixe i upon the imoss-covered 
fragments of rock piled up at one corner 
of the cavern, to form 2 rade altar. 

«Why am [ a lord?’ thought he; 

‘every body shuns me as they would the 
plague. My mother scolds me if I diso- 
bey her orders ; and these lads mock at 
me for a spoiled child. Ah! it is not like 
bonnie Scotland after all; the gassoons 
there would run at my feet for miles and 
miles. But here it is so dull! no play 
nor playmates! nothing but the parson 
and my lady mother scolding me, and 
saying that I dinna behave like a lord! 
How should I kev what a lord ought to 
say or do? I wish I was at Castle Inver- 
eald again, and away from this ugly place, 
where the sun is bright and people’ s he arts 
so cold! I wad we might gang awa’ fra 
the auld priory; what is it to me? l can- 
na find ; i playfellow, and my lady gets 
crosser every day.’ 
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acitiatetintidint meta esmeettineniel 

* Smothered sighs burst from the op- 
pressed bosom of Evelyn, and tears of 
burning indignation rushed to his eyes, 
How slight a shade will give a deep and 
lasting colour ing to the imagination! From 
his time, a tinge of melancholy infected 
Evelyn’s gayest moments, and his most 
boisterous mirth would suddenly be inter- 
rupted by a passing cloud of involuntary 
sadness ; whilst, on the contrary, a fren- 
zied delirium of mirth would seize upon 
him in the midst of care and dexpon- 
dency.” 

His School Advcntures.—“* How differ- 
ent from the quiet tenour of his past ex- 
istence was the scene which now burst 
upon the youth, newly launched upon 
that epitome of the world—a_ public 
school! Westminster was, at that time, 
under the dominion of a severe and in- 
flexible judge—the formidable Busby, of 
memorable and vindictive fame. Wo to 
the titled dunce who came under special 
cognizance of this legitimate tyrant, and 
still greater peril to the daring idler who 
brought a lesson half learnt, or an exer- 
cise imperfectly translated, unless he pos- 
sesved wit and impudence enough to 
hazard an extemporaneous effusion! The 
inquest held over poor Evelyn's abilities 
on his first arrival was a most formidable 
trial of patience; nor did the decision 
compensate for the nervous, trembling 
anxicties called into question during an 
investigation which lasted wpwards of an 
hour. In short, the young Lord Fontayne, 
at the close of the examination, was pro- 
nounced by the mighty pedagogue to be 
non compos imentis ! which every fool in 
these learned times understands to imply 
a little defici lency in the upper stories. 

“This opinion was received with an 
air of silent disdain, which nearly pro- 
voked the dignitary to inflict a severe 
penalty for contempt of court; but he 
restrained his anger under the confident 
assurance that a very short time would 
allow him the free exercise of his redoubt- 
able prerogative. One ofthe tutors alone, 
a modest-looking, unassuming personage, 
secretly differed in opinion from the su- 
perior. This man was a shrewd observer, 
and, from long experience and _ reflec- 
tion upon the human mind, had become 
mistrustful of first appearances. There 
was something in Evelyn’s fine open brow, 
in the latent fire which occasionally lit 
up his features, and in the beaming rinile 
which tempered their too keen vivacity, 
which appear ed to indicate no inconside- 
rable portion of native talent, however 
obscured by neglect. ‘1 hate your pre- 
cose geniuses,’ he would say; ‘ the richest 
and rarest Sow ers are the longest i in com- 
ing to perfee tion; ill weeds grow apace. 

“Of this single exception in his favour, 
Evelyn was not at the time aware. Ano- 
ther mortification attended him on his 
return to the school room. His school- 
fellows got round him in a body, and, 
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after scrutinizing his person, in order to 
detect any constitutional defect, or habi- 
tual awkwardness, they next began to 
interrogate him on various points, which 
they seemed to consider of prime impor- 
tance ; ; such as—‘ whether he was a good 
hand at a battle ?’—‘ how many games he 
knew ?’——and lastly —‘ how mich pocket- 
money he had brought with him?’ Evelyn 
shrank from this unceremonious treat- 
ment, so different to what he had been 
accustomed, His companions ascertained 
that he was a lerd, and what was an un- 
yardonable offence, that he poor 
lord. Evelyn's haughty manners at the 
first interview moreover assured them 
that he was a proud one. 

“ With one accord they agreed to make 
him their butt. One of the lads detect- 
ing a slight infusion of Scotch in his an- 
swers, nicknamed him 


Vas a 


his estate if it was well sold;’ anda third 
‘wondered such a fine scholar should come 
to be taught over again.’ 

“ Evelyn answered the first insult, by 
tripping his adversary head-over-heels ; 
the second observation he merely noticed 
by pulling a handful of silver out of his 
pocket, and bidding the lesser boys scram- 
ble tor his quarter's allowance ; whilst the 
third attack he met with silent scorn. ‘The 
spirited conduct of the young nobleman 
soon changed the current of public opi- 
nion! he was found to be no trivial oppo- 
nent—no weak, puling sprig of nobility. 
On the contrary, Lord Fontayne was 
proved to be a lad of undoubted courage, 
and the foremost in all athletic and manly 
exercises. He defended the weak, took 
the part of the injured, and became the 
dread of every petty tyrant. Neverthe- 
less, the dull routine of scholastic exercises 
was his utter aversion, and, as his ideas 
flowed quicker than his words, he was 
not, at this early period, endowed with 
that facility of expression which prompts 
the quick reply. On this account he 
made little progress in the estimation of 
the learned doctor, whose wisdom had 
just discerned his mental deficiencies. 
Veary of perpetual confinement, and 
stung by the degradation of corporeal 
chastisement to which he was subjected, 
how gladly did Evelyn hail the close of 
the first year which had beheld him an 
inmate of the classic regions of West- 
minster !”’ 

Our next is a rustic wedding, 
rise to some pertinent remarks 
Kvelyn: 

“ Meantime, Evelyn had reached the 
church, and joined the rustic group as- 
sxembled to witness the bridal ceremony. 
The bridegroom, a raw-boned sheepish- 
looking youth, was just in the act of 
passing the ring over the coarse finger of 
the bride, a coy, buxom maiden, whose 
colour mounted into a crimson glow upon 


her freckled cheek. 


giving 
trom 
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‘ The attendant satellites gazed in mute 
erat ‘rment at the mystic ceremony, 
whilst the majority of the idle lookers on, 
with wagyish glances, and broad grins 
upon their sun-burnt faces, were bent 
upon the malicious purpose of disconcert- 
ing the bridal party. ‘Twice did the 
ofliciating minister close the book, and 
again recommence operations ; but in 
vain. ‘The giggles of the young damsels, 
and the comic faces of the youths, dis- 
concerted his gravity, and he ‘threw aside 
the book with a frown of high displeasure. 
The austerity of the good minister's coun- 
tenance acted as an immediate sedative. 
The whole assembly composed their faces 
into a becoming SCFIOUSHESS 3 order was 
instantly restored, and the ceremony pro- 
ceeded without farther inte rruption. Eve- 
lyn watched the rural group with curiosity, 
and amused himself with deciphering the 
different feelings pictured upon their 
varying physio; gnomies, 

4 flere is nature,’ mused he, ‘pure, 
undiseuised nature; so, at least, philoso- 
phers would say, who tell us that art is 
banished to the city, and would have us 
believe innocence and a country life are 
synonymous. Now, [ know for certain, 
that one half of these smirking lads and 
lasses nay thank their stars they were not 
born in Scotland, and the other half of 
the stupid boors are more knaves than 
fools.’ 

“And with this satire trembling upon 
his lips, the young cynic, with dropping 
eye, and folded arms, leaned against one 
of the mouldy pillars, rudely carved with 


grotesque fizures, till the conclusion of 


the service roused him from his abstrac- 
tion. 

“The rude crosses of the young couple 
were now attached to the clear, legible 
handwriting of the minister, who, com- 
manding silence with his hand, delivered 
a short address upon the nature of con- 
jugal duties. ‘The shuple and affectionate 


style in which he pressed upon his hearers 


the solemnity of an engagement, ratified 
and confirmed by divine sanctions, the 
earnestness and fervency with which he 
urged upon them their responsibility, as 
immortal and accountable creatures, added 
to the full, powerful accents of a voice 


remarkable for clearness and depth of 


intonation, riveted the attention of the 
awe-struck group, and came upon their 
minds like the strong testimony of ternal 
conviction. All involuntarily and = with 
one accord, turned towards the altar, 
making a low obeisance at the nuptial 
blessing. 

“The young lord for a moment felt 
quelled, under the influence of a superior 
and controlling power; and, withdrawing 
from observation, bent his head in silent 
reverence.” 

His profession of love : 

“Evelym spoke not a word, his eye 
sparkled, his cheek grew flushed with 


—— 
agitation, whilst his excited feelings, over- 
coming his constitutional timidity, inspired 
him with unwonted courage. ‘Taking the 
hand of Bertha, he gently drew her afew 
paces forward, towards that part of the 
chaneel where Lady Grace had lately 
erected a tablet to the memory of her 
husband. 

** Bertha,’ said he, in a tremulous voice, 
‘we are standing on the very spot where 
my great-uncle and your grandfather lie 
buried. See where the hand of fame has 
registered the noble deeds of Richard de 
la Fontayne and his illustrious brothers. 
See also where the virtues of the Lady 
elizabeth, his second wife, are recorded 
by the finger of ‘Truth. She was all that 
the fondest parent could be tomy mother; 
and the poor were her children, for she 
had none of her own. I swear by the 
sacred name you adore, that I will not 
prove unworthy my high lineage : and 
O, Bertha!’ added he, with starting tears 
and quivering voice, * be to me what this 
lady was to my nelle ancestor-—-be my 
guardian saint—imy better genius—my 
: he stopped short, for Bertha grew 
suddenly agitated and disquieted, as if 
some unwelcome truth had darted into 


her mind. Struggling to recover her 
composure, she said in a faint, hurried 
tone— 


« «Evelyn, how you surprise me! Good 
eracious! who could have dreamt that 
such views ever entered your bosom ? 
Are we not cousins? As such, let us live 
in friendship and unity; what would you 
desire more ?’ 

“6 Erie ondship | unity!’ cried he, re- 
proachfully. ‘Ah! Bertha, what cold 
words! Have you then no regard for 
me?’ 

“Yes,” replied Bertha ; 
love you as tenderly as—~’ 

“6 AS what?’ asked Evelyn, with im- 
pe tuosity. 

“AS the fondest sister lovea her only 
brother,’ replied she. 

“¢No more, Bertha ? 
have to bestow ?’ 

© You are hard upon me, Evelyn, and 
task my affections too much. I have said 
that I regarded you; but do you think I 
could go so far as to marry the son of one 
who brought death and sorrow into our 
unhappy family? Besides, you are too 
young,’ said she, forcing a smile, to miti- 
gate the severity of her remark,—‘ much 
tuo young, Evelyn, to think of love.’ 

“*Ridicule my infirmity as you like, 
Bertha,’ returned Evelyn, not a little 
piqued at the levity of his fair cousin ; 
‘T find pe ople don't always prac tine what 
they preach. You tell me to love my 
eneniles; and yet you visit the sins of the 
father upon ‘the children! Bertha! 
Bertha! be not false to your own generous 
heart. Revenge, cold calculating revenge, 
can have no place in that gentle bosou. 


‘T regard and 


Is that all you 
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must learn not to hate; for he, alas! is the 
envied object of your fond regards. Speak, 
Bertha, speak! have I not interpreted 
aright the language of that blushing 
cheek ?’ 

“ These words, spoken in the bitter- 
ness of undissembled anguish, received 
neither assent nor contradiction from her 
fo whom they were uttered; and Evelyn, 
wounded to the quick by this silent con- 
firmation of his worst fears, wrung the 
hand whieh he held, with violence, and 
darting through the side entrance, dis- 
appeared in a moment.” . 

Phe above specimens will give a pretty 
tolerable idea of the main features of the 
work, which will doubtless excite the 
curiosity of a large portion of the reading 
world. In other respects these pages are 
nearly as wild and romantic as was the 
character of their prototype. They are a 
rast collection of varia readings, about a 

‘ast number of people, whe meet with 
adventures innumerable, giving rise to 
observations on morals and manners which 
are sometimes entertaining, but generally 
tedious. The authoress seems to have 
written con amore, and felt and enjoyed 
all that she wrote, but has certainly not 
paid sufficient attention in the other very 
important departments of composition-— 
viz. curtailment and adjustment. ‘To 
professed novel-skimmers, however, this 
need be no objection, for the vohwnes are 
rather longer than usual, and the cream 
quite as plentiful and easy of attainment. 
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SPANISH SKETCHES. 


Spain in 1830. By II. D. Inglis. 2 vols. 
Whittaker and Co. 


Wer are sorry that we had not an oppor- 
tunity of perusing these entertaining and 
intelligent volumes when first they made 
their appearance. They are full of ance- 
dotes, shrewd remarks, and curious histo- 
rical and political memoranda, from which 
the following extracts are selected :— 
Surplus Salutatton.—“ There is one very 
unpleasant thing connected with a prome- 
nade on the Prado, whether in a carriage 
or on foot; this is the necessity of paying 
honour to every branch of the royal 
family, however fre quently they may pass 
along. Every carriage must stop, and 
those within must take off their hats, or 
if the carriage be open stand up also; and 
every person on foot is expected to sus- 
end his walk, face about, and bow, with 
his head uncovered. When the king passes, 
no one perhaps feels this to be a grievance ; 
beeause, however little respect the king 
may in reality be entitled to from his 
subjects, it is felt to be nothing more than 
an act of common good bree ding to take 
off one’s hat to a king; but I have fifty 
times seen all this homage paid toa reyal 
carriage with a nurse and an infant —not 
an infanfa—in it; and one eveuing | was 
absolutely driven from the Pi ‘ado by the 
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unceasing trouble of being obliged to ac- 
knowledge the royal presence every few 
minutes, “the s spouse of the Infante Don 
Francis having found amusement in can- 
tering backward and forward during an 
hour at least. From the expected homage, 
ho one is exempt: even the foreign am- 
bassadors must draw up, rise, and uncover 
themselves, if but a vg of royalty in 
the remotest degree, and of the tenderest 
age, happens to drive Both the 
British and the American ministers told 
me, that for that reason they never went 
to the Prado.” 

“ There is a great paucity of Cafés in 
eee? excepting the Café de Santa 

Catalina, and another, the name of which 
I forget, in the neighbourhood of the 
Prado, there is only the Fontana de Oro, 
in the Calle de San Geronimo. But it is 
not likely that there should be many 
caffee-houses iia con ntry where there are 
ho newspapers. Both in France and in 
Mneland, the majority of persons who 
frequent coflee-houses, to read the 
newspapers ; but in Spain, no one enters 
a cotiee-room except to sip iced water. 


rast. 


LO 


During the forenoon, indeed, the doors of 


the cafés, excepting the Fontana de Oro, 
are generally shut, and nobody is within. 
An Englishman, or a Frenchman, who is 
accustomed to connect with a coffee-room, 
half-a-dozen public journals, organs of 
intelligence and public opinion, upon sub- 


jects connected with his political rights, 


and with the state of his country, is in- 
stantly reminded, on entering a Spanish 
coffee-room, of the degraded political 
condition of the country he is in: and the 
lifie ‘rence between the enjoyme nt and the 
want of political rights is fercibly thrust 
upon him. He takes up the Gaceta de 
Madrid, and finds there a royal ordinance, 
breathing vengeance against those who 
desire to be restored to their homes aud 
their country; and whose prayers are for 
its happiness. [le turns over the leaf, 
and he finds another ordinance, declaring 
that the universities shall be closed, and 
education suspended, during his majesty’s 
pleasure; and he then looks for the com- 
ment upon these facts; but he looks in 
vain. He sees that his majesty and the 
royal family enjoy good health; that the 
king has appointed a bishop to one t ‘athe- 
dral ; and that the hishop has named 
eanon to another; and that the senior 
of St. Rosalio will issue from the convent 
of St. Thomas, precisely at four o'clock 
next day ; but he sees not a syllable about 
the ordinances that deal out injustice, or 
strangle i improvement ; and he says within 
himse If, this is the most wonde rful country 
under the sun; for here, intellect wields 
no power.” 

Ceremony of taking the Veil.—* At the 
hour appoinied, the abbess entered the 
room on the other side of the grating, 


accompanied by all the nuns, and bv 


I several ladies, friends and relatives of the 


> 


fami. 
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novice. She entered a moment after; 
and immediately knelt down, with her 
face towards the grating, so that T had a 
near and distinct view of her. She was 
attired in the novice’s robe of pure white, 
and wore a crown of flowers upon her 
head. She seemed scarcely more than 
sixteen. Her countenance was gentle, 
sweet, and interesting ; there was an ex- 
pression of seriousness, but not of sadness, 
in her face; anda skin, fairer than usually 
falls to the lot of Spanish women, Was 
sensibly coloured with a fine carnation— 
the glow of youth, and health, and happi- 
hess, yet lingering on her cheek; and 
connecting her with the world of light, 
and life, and freedom, about to i 
upon her for ever. 

“The administrator now entered by the 
chapel, and placed himself in a chair close 
to where | was stationed, and at the side 
of an opening in the grating of about a 
foot square. The novice then rose, and 
walking forward to the grating, presented 
him with a pauper, Which he read aloud; 
this was the act of renunciation of all 
property, then and for ever; and during 
this ceremony the novice retired and knelt 
as before, holding in her hand a long 
lighted taper, Ww ith which the abbess pre- 
sented her. The preparatory service then 
commenced by reading end chanting; and 
this, although monotonous, was ple: asing 
and aagtoanve, according well with the 
solemnity of the scene that had introduced 
it; and in this service the novice joined, 
with a clear sweet voice, in which nothing 
of emotion could be distinguished. When 
this was concluded, the novice again rose, 
and advanced to the grating, and pro- 
nounced slowly and distinetly the three 
vows that separate her from the world,—- 
cliastity, poverty, and obedience. Her 
voice never faltered; nor could [ perceive 
the slightest change of countenance; the 
colour only seemed to be gradually for- 
saking her. The lady abbess, who stood 
close by her side, wept all the while. Ah! 
if cach tear could have told why it flowed, 
what a history might have been unfolded. 
Indignation was the feeling produced in 
my mind. I wished for the cannon of the 
Constitutionalists, to throw down. these 
most odious of prisons; and even to the 
priest, who stood by me in his crimson and 
gilded surplice, I could not restrain my- 
self trom saying, half audibly, ‘ Que in- 

ye 


se 


“When the vows that could never be 
recalled had been pronounced by this 
misguided child, she stepped back, and 
threw herself prostrate upon the ground— 
this is the act confirmatory of her vows— 
synbolical of death, and signifying that 
she is dead to the world. The service was 
then resumed—a bell continued slowly to 
toll; and the priest read ; while the nuns 
who stood around their new-made sister, 
responde »j--— de ad to the world se par ated 
from kindred —-bride of Heaven!’ and the 
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nun who lies prostrate is supposed, at the 
suine time, to repeat to God in secret, the 
vows she has already pronounced aloud. 
When this was concluded, a slow organ 
‘peal, and a soleimn swell of voices rose, 
and died away; and the abbess then 
raised the nun from the ground, and em- 
braced her; and all the other nuns and 
her relations also embraced her. I saw 
no tear upon any cheek, excepting upon 
the cheek of the abbess, whose face was 
so full of benignity, that it half reconciled 
me to the fate of the young initiated who 
had vowed obedience to her. When she 
had embraced every one, she again knelt 
for a few moments, and then approached 
the grating along with the abbess; and 
the priest “hi anded to the abbess through 
the opening, the vestments of anun. ‘T hen 
eame the last act of the drama :—-the 
crown was lifted from her head ; the black 
vestment was put on, and the girdle and 
the rosary ; and the black hood was drawn 
over her head; she was now a nun, and 
she avain embraced the abbess and all the 
sisters. Still 1 could not discover a single 
tear, excepting on the cheek of the ab- 
bess, who continued to weep almost with- 
out ceasing to the very end: the counte- 
nance of the young nun remained un- 
moved. ‘The crown was again replaced 
upon her head, to be worn all that day; 
the sacrament was administered, and one 
last embrace by friends and relations ter- 
minated the scene.” * * * 
“The priest, who had led me to hope 
that I might be permitted to visit the 
interior of the convent, did not disappoint 
me. ‘This convent is one of the most 
complete, and the best fitted up of any in 


Madrid. No one enters it who cannot 
bring to its treasury a considerable for- 


tune; and its accommodations are accord- 
ingly upon a scale of corresponding com- 
fort. In company with the priest and the 
porteress, an old nun, I went over the 
yreater part of the building. ‘The ac- 
commodations of each nun consist of a 
sinall parlour and a dormitory adjoining, 

and a small kitchen. ‘The nuns do net 
ext in company. ‘The dimers are sepa- 
rately cooked, and the whole is then car- 
ried to a public room, Where it 1s blessed ; 
and again carried back to the separate 
apartments, where each nun eats alone. 
The little parlours of the nuns are plain 
and clean; the walls white-washed, and 
the floors generally matted ; bui the room is 
without any fire-place, and contains atable 
and two chairs. ‘The beds are extremely 
small, and extremely hard; and upon the 
table, in every dormitory, there is a cru- 
citix. Among other parts, | was con- 
ducted to the chamber of the new-made 
nun. The bed was strewn with flowers, 


marigolds, and dahlias, and a crown of 


jilly- flowers lay upon the pillow. Here 
every thing Was new, yel tall would prow 
old along with the inmate. A new bright 
lamp stood upon the table; and as | 








looked at it, I could not avoid the picture 
that presented itself in faney—the dull 
light falling upon the white wall ; and the 
silent inmate of the chamber with her 
book and rosary, through the Jong chill 
evenings of winter ;——what a contrast from 
the picture of a cheerful home! 

Mr. Inglis’s observations on the state 
of partie sand soc iety in general, in Spain, 
are particul: uly worthy of perusal, but too 
extensive to be done justice to in our 
limited columns. 





MR. LEIGH HUNT'S NOVEL. 

Sir Ralph Esher; or, Adventures of a 
Gentleman of the Court of Charles 1. 
3 Vols. Colburn and Be ntley. 


Mr. Lerou Ilunt’s novel being at length 
published, though rather late in the week, 
we have taken a hasty survey of its 
contents, from which we cannot but ad- 
mire the talent and ingenuity displayed 
in their composition and arrangement, 
though at the same time we regret that 
so much ability and labour should have 
been thrown away upen so worthless a 
subject. There, surcly, is folly and wick- 
edness enough In our own day, without 
going back to the obsolete absurdities of 
the licentious and foolish court of Charles 
the Second, England’s “merry monarch.” 

That much time and study have been 
bestowed upon these pages is evident, 
from the anxiety with which the style of 
language, as well as the manners and 
fashions of the above period have been 
kept in view ;—the effect being quaint 
and sedate beyond compare, and little in- 
viting to the free-and-easy readers of the 
present day. Nor can we believe that, 
dull and frivolous as our modern fashion 
able novels are, the antiquated pucrilities 
of our prim forefathers will meet with 
equal toleration at the hands of the pub- 
lic. The slip-slop readers will find these 
pages dry, whilst the curious student will 
look for something more substantial than 
they afford. 

The following is a specimen of the 
somewhat long-winded pleasantries, which 
are here very plentiful. Ralph Esher is 
lamenting the want of ec/at attendant upon 
his first appearance at court, and angry at 
not havine been introduced there, “on 


the strength of his own merits, or for 
some proper achievement.’ 
“Killierew lauched ready to burst, 


when 1 told him of these fancies. ‘ Faith,’ 
said he, ‘Ralph, now you have done it! 
Some proper achievement, quotha!l And 
where are the proper achievements that 
have brought all these gentlemen to court, 
or vot them their honours? Let them 
bring out their ’seutcheons of pretence, 
and their foolscaps of maintenance ; and 
yours, Ralph, shall be among the first, 
with the lady’ sfeatherim it. Let me see 








bowed so politely to my Lady Castlemain, 
and then went and kissed her child, when 
she had done with it. Oh, ho !_yon 
blush, I see, to think how he got his title! 
Well, you simpleton, there is another 
earl, he that was not an hundred miles oft’ 
the king’s person the other night at her 
ladyship’s supper. If Bab May be not 
an carl next, it will not be his fault. He 
has produced as many fair titles; or Mrs. 
Russell swears falsely as well as grievously. 
Then Elhot—do you know how Elliot's 
father got his title? Why truly, because 
he deserved to be hung. The old court 
fined him a good swinging sum for killing 
aman; but wanting his service afterwards, 
they were too poor to refund; and so 
they made him a knight. Your duke— 
I need not tell you about your duke. He 
is aduke, to be sure, because his father was 
one, which is meritorious; but the father 
became a duke, not because he had done 
so great a thing as pick up a lady’s fea- 
ther, but because he knew how to wear a 
feather of his own. The rogue dressed 
himself into a dukedom. Of seandals I 
say nothing. Stick we to real achieve- 
ments. IF iclding married velvet- -cap's 
ig r, and so he became Earl Denbigh. 

. Albans is an earl, because he married 
an Told woman; and Orrery, because he 
was kind enough not to be able to kill us 
all in his friend Oliver's time. Then, Sir 
Winston Churchill hath an achievement, 
called a daughter; the duke hath ineor- 
porated it into his own arms, You know 
‘Okey’s little chaplain,’ (as they call 
hiin,) who is so busy now? He has a 
title, and oflices, and God knows how 
many thousand pounds besides, by reason 
of his bei ‘ing despised by eve rybody for a 
traitor and hypocrite; nor can even his 
five mistresses help him to a good name. 
But he is useful, you rogue; so we despise 
and pay him. Now you are only innocent 
and agreeable, Ralph, and must needs 
have a conscience ; and so you have an 
ill-paid little salary, on which you give 
pretty suppers. These, however, will get 
you into debt; so there are hopes of you. 
Nay, sir, | doubt you will be a very pretty 
rascal in time. W hy didn’t you have a 
mother of the name of Barlow, and get 
born over seas? You dance well enough. 
You might have been a duke ere this, and 
not had a word to say for yourself; and 
then nobody would have grudged you the 
feathers of all the turtles in Christendom.’ 

Our next extract is a regular school- 
boy's game of romps, which, like most 
eambols of the kind, can have only been 
amusing to the parties concerned : 

Nell Gwynne and Charles 11.—* ‘The 
little actress, (Nell Gwynne,) who was as 
agile off the stage as upon it, where she 
danced to admiration, had got up in a 
tree one morning, to eat cherries. It was 


Chi mi dira, come sungue st fa?’ as they say | In an ore ‘hard which the king had given 


in Italy. You remember that prave 


lithe actors, on condition of their suppl lay 


looking gentleman the other day, who | him every week with @ cherry tart, which 
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Nelly was to bring to him on a lawn, be- 
fore the summer-house, dancing all the 
way. She had struck out a fancy of that 
sort in a dance at the end of a comedy, 
where she brought a casket to an Indian 
prince; and with this performance his 
majesty had been wonderfully pleased. 
The homage of the tart had been exhibited 
once at Hampton, and with great ap- 
plause; the little jade twirling about, put- 
ting a world of grace into her movements, 
and bringing the pasty aloft in her hands, 
as if it had been a thing to worship. 

“The king had heated himself a little 
with shooting; and, casting his eyes to- 
wards the orchard, he had a mind for 
some of the cherries. Lord Buckhurst 
accordingly went forward to get some. 
His lordship had his gun in his hand; 
Miss Stewart was by, with her silver pop- 
per; and a little party had gathered to- 
gether, as soon as his majesty had done 
shooting. Buckhurst had proceeded half- 
way, when the king fort out to him to 
see what bird that was in one of the trees; 
and whether he could not bring it him. 
‘ But mind,’ said his majesty, ‘if you shoot 
it, you must try and not hurt the feathers.’ 
The end of Nelly’s gown was hanging on 
the tree, and his majesty took her for a 
peacock. 

“ Buckhurst comes up. He discerns 
the peacock to be a lady, and takes it for 
one of the merry body of the maids. 
‘Ho! my pretty bird,’ quoth he, ‘ you 
are the king’s property, and must come 
down, Who is it? which of all our fair 
doves, or falcons gentle ?’ 

“ Nelly was hiding her face and laughing. 
She knew Buckhurst well. He was a fre- 
quenter of the play-house; and further- 
more, he had been much struck with her 
conduct towards the memory of poor 
Dick, so that it was thought he would 
fain have consoled himself with her com- 
pany for the coyness of Lord Falmouth’s 
widow. 

*¢Oh, my lord,’ said Nelly, putting 
her rosy face between the boughs, ‘ do 
you catch birds as the Irishman did, by 
shaking the tree? I shall fly away.’ 

“* Ay,’ said Buckhurst, ‘ but I have 
my gun.’ 

“* Lord! and must you shoot?’ re- 
turned Nelly; ‘ what men you must be!’ 

“ «The whole court are here,’ said his 
lordship. ‘ Miss Stewart, with her terrible 
silver, and all; so you see there is no 
chance. ‘The prettier the dove, the worse 
for you.’ 

“ ¢ But I have not got my tart.’ 

“*Never mind; you are a singing- 
bird, sweet Nelly, and we will be content 
this time with the song without the dance. 
Or, now I think of it, you shall be the 
tart yourself—singing-birds make good 
pies. How should you like to be ina 

ty, with the toes of your slippers peep- 
ing out at the top.’ 


“* T have a great mind to pelt you all | 





with cherries,’ quoth the stage Venus ; 
I'll begin with you as a sample.’ 

“* Pelt away. The cherries the birds 
peck are the sweetest.’ 

“ The little woodlark and her fowler 
were in the midst of these pretty speeches, 
the substance of which was afterwards 
gathered from the parties, (for it is asto- 
nishing how much was made of this ad- 
venture, and with how much discourse it 
furnished our stately souls,) when some- 
body was heard coming up. It was ‘Tom 
Vernon, come to say that the king was 
impatient. Nelly, who had visited the 
orchard to pluck fruit, not only for herself, 
but her friends, (Mr. Hart intending a 
general feast that day,) had had a great 
hamper brought thither, capacious as the 
generosity of her intentions. ‘ My lord,’ 
said she, ‘ being a singing-bird, [ must 
have a cage; and, being stouter than 
singing-birds in ordinary, I will try your 
prowess, for you shall carry me.’ ‘* No- 
thing can be better,’ replied the gallant, 
‘unless the cage were away, and I had 
the bird to myself.’ So down comes Nelly 
into the basket, and his lordship and ‘Tom 
Vernon take her up, and set out for the 
open field. Nelly said such merry things 
all the way, that it was with ditliculty 
they acted the part of proper sportsmen 
who had bagged their game. 

“The king wondered to see his cham- 
berlain and page coming with a great 
hamper. He waited with impatience till 
it could be set before him, fully expecting 
to see some extraordinary lame bird that 
had got into the orcherd, and had been 
caught so easily. 

“ ¢ "Tis a woodlark,’ cried Buckhurst, 
‘the finest your majesty ever saw.’ 

“¢ A woodlark, and in a hamper!’ 
quoth the king; ‘ Odsfish, man, you have 
made love to so many goldsmiths’ wives, 
you have become a cockney. You don't 
know a lark from a peacock.’ 

“<¢ Tf it’s a peacock,’ returned Buck- 
hurst, ‘I'll be a citizen’s wife myself.’ 

“As he spoke, the hamper was set 
down, and the lid thrown open, and the 
king, stooping with great earnestness to 
see what it contained, Nelly took his face 
in her hand, and shook it. A laugh en- 
sued, in which his majesty joined, not 
without some confusion. ‘The little actress 
perceived it, and said, ‘ Pardon me, sir, 
but [ am intoxicated.’ 

“* How, Nelly,’ cried the king, ‘ in- 
toxicated, and so soon in the morning!’ 

“ Nelly could not help laughing at the 
gravity with which this was uttered, and 
the possibility it implied; for drinking was 
none of her faults, though greater ladies 
were accused of it. But she repressed 
her merriment in an instant. 

“ ¢ Sir,’ said she, ‘I am always intoxi- 
eated, or I should not behave as I do,’ 


(and then dropping a eurtesy into the 


hamper, and holding some of her cherries 
in her hand, in the prettiest yanner in 





the world,)—‘ it is with your majesty’s 
goodness,’ 

« «Faith, little one,’ said the king, 
‘you are both merry and wise; and | 
know not two better things.’ He gra- 
ciously assisted her in getting out of her 
cage, took some of the cherries, and dis- 
missed her with one of his most fatherly 
pinches on the cheek.” 

By way of contrast, let us take a sketch 
of the times of the plague, which is surely 
gloomy enough, and considering all that 
De Foe had already written upon the 
subject, might have been dispensed with : 

“On entering Holborn, I was surprised 
to see all the people walking in the middle 
of the street. ‘They had done so, in fact, 
inthe other streets, but the narrowness of 
the latter had hindered me from noticing 
it. ‘The silence was still remarkable, 
broken only by those remote sounding 
cries of which I have spoken, by the noise 
of a few coaches, and by the sound of a 
church bell, as if it were some rainy Sun- 
day evening. It was noon, however ; not 
a drop of rain had fallen tor weeks ; the 
air was sultry to the last degree; and the 
fires that were burning here and there, 
though lit on purpose, and of use in puri- 
fying it, added to the sense of oppressive- 
ness. Yet the people had their coats but- 
toned up, and their necks muftled, as if 
they feared every breath of the atmos- 
phere. 

“T had heard of a man who went about 
crying—‘ Yet forty days and London will 
be destroyed ;’ and of another, who, half 
naked, and never stopping to answer 
questions, hurried unceasingly through 
the streets, looking frightfully before him, 
and exclaiming—‘O the great and the 
dreadful God!’ — 1 saw nothing of this ; 
nor were the looks of the passengers, as 
far as I noticed, different from what they 
usually appeared in that careful part of 
the town; only they were more silent, and 
now and then the general attention was 
directed to the bustle at some door, where 
a person in sick clothes was brought out 
to be taken into a coach. But nobody 
stopped. I saw one of these persons go 
by ina coach, for 1 could not help looking 
in. It was a woman, as pale as the sheet 
that wrapped her. She had her mouth 
open, and cast a dull glazed look at me; 
but I quickly turned my eyes. The stream 
of passengers was now and then painfully 
interrupted by some one in liquor, not 
always a man; nor was it possible to 
know whether the drunken person was 
afflicted or merely brutal. One of these, 
a woman, after reeling everybody out of 
the way, fell with such weight on the 
vround, that I instinetively ran to pick 
her up; when the rest cried out to me not 
to touch her, and presently there was a 
eall of ‘Cart! Cart!’ Upon which the 
cart made its appearance, that took people 
of this sort to the pest-honse. It is sup- 
posed that many persons got dreadfully 
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punished in this way for their intoxica- 
tion; for the cart itself was enough to 
infect them. The sickness exhibited 
itself, sometimes in the universal languor 
of the frame, sometimes in raging fevers, 
and often in boils and blains, which 
caused the sufferer the acutest agony. It 
was brought from Holland by infected 
goods ; and detained by dirt and by nar- 
row streets. ‘hose stood the best chance 
of escaping who kept themselves cleanest, 
and were of the liveliest temper. 

“ But what I had seen in this great 
open thoroughfare, however awful for its 
silent multitude, all avoiding the houses, 
was nothing to what I encountered in a 
lane, turning from Newgate-street into 
Little Britain. ‘The riotous taverns and 
public-houses, of which I had been told, 
I did not witness anywhere, though doubt- 
less they existed. I fancied, by the noise, 
tbat I might have passed one upon Snow- 
hill; but there was none of that riot and 
swearing at open windows, which in this 
desperate situation of things, it was both 
too shocking to think of and too easy to 
believe. ‘The worst noise I heard, after 
the outcry for the cart, was one of violent 
lamentation and shrieking in a house 
shut up, with a watchman standing before 
it. The people, however, took no notice; 
the watchman took none; and | passed 
on with the rest, feeling, for the first time, 
What it was to grow disregardful of misery, 


or to force myself to be so, by reason of 


its very excess. This was surely dreadful 
enough; and yet, to me, it was little to 
what I am about to mention. 

“The lane into which I turned, was 
one of the most silent. ‘The houses were 
all shut up, and yet I did not observe a 
single watcher at the doors. (Watchers 
were people stationed at sick houses to see 
that nobody went out.) By this I con- 
cluded, that the inmates were all dead, 
which very much astonished me. I 
thought it strange, that death should have 
proceeded in so regular a manner with a 
whole street. By what I heard after- 
wards, I concluded, that the greater num- 
ber of the inhabitants had quitted their 
business, and fled into the country; while 
the watchers being few in number, and 
not overlooked, had most probably, at the 
time of my passing, gone to take their re- 
freshment, perhaps had abandoned their 
posts altogether, or gone in doors and 
taken possession without leave ; for num- 
bers of such stories were told of them. Be 
this as it may, a great mortality had taken 
place in that street, and death was still in 
it. I was walking on the shady side of 
the way, to avoid the terrible dead heat, 
(for there seemed a mortality in the very 
sunshine,) when I heard great cries on the 
sudden, in a house a little beyond, on the 
other side of the way, and (the door be- 
ing, I suppose, already open,) | saw a fi- 
gure, like a man in his grave clothes, 
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crying, ‘Father! Father!’ He fled up 
the lane, brandishing his arms and clothes, 
and I lost sight of them in the turning, I 
was pondering on this spectacle, when I 
observed a man coming towards me, on 
my own side, very quiet though dejected, 
who passed me without noticing 30 he 
had seen. I was not sure that I had 
come the way [ had been directed, and 
turning about just as he had passed me, | 
asked him the name of the street. He 
looked right in my eyes, with one of those 
sudden and = equivocal smiles — which 
drunken men sometimes put on, though 
nothing could be staider than his move- 
ments, and said, ‘Don't you know the 
name of this street? ‘This is Hell Street.’ 
In my confusion at this answer, | was be- 
ginning to move off without a word, as we 
do when deranged people address us, 
when he burst into peals of laughter, so 
loud and reiterated, as to bring two or 
three people to the windows, but they said 
nothing, and almost as instantly with- 
drew. LT was then moving on, when he 
called to me in a rational, and very mov- 
ing tone, ‘Sir, sir—-I say.’ I csuld not 
help turning round, upon which he came 
nearer, and said, with tears in his eyes, 
‘Every one dead, sir; six in the family, 
with their mother; [ have seen them all 
put into the pit.’—* You afflict me, sir,’ 
said 1, ‘beyond measure; I feel heartily 
for your troubles.” Ile looked stupified, 
and as he was beginning to smile again, 
and, (to say the truth,) I felt both horror 
and fear, I again moved eff, gradually in- 
creasing the rapidity of my progress. On 
reaching the turning of the way, where it 
rounded off, I could not resist a desire to 
look back, when I saw him standing in the 
middle of the street, thrusting his right 
hand violently into the air, and making 
signs for me with the other to return. 
hastened to get out of his sight.” 

Again repeating that this is a work of 
great merit, more, we fear, than will be 
appreciated by the public at large, we 
take the opportunity of making a_ brief 
remark upon the general character of 
Mr. Hunt’s writings. ‘hat there is con- 
siderable talent and genius about them, 
every one of taste and fairness must 
allow; but that they are overloaded with 
“ conceits’’ and strainings for effect is 
certainly to be regretted. He indulges 
his pen in repeated flights of fancy, but 
his flights are more long than lofty; and 
there is an occasional desperate fling and 
jerk, that gives their course a waddling 
appearance. In his use of words he is 
peculiar, though not always choice :— 
he indulges a strange affectation about 
“oraces”’ of this and that, and “ amiabi- 
lity,” and “ benevolence of goul,”” &e. 
which come in sometimes rather mal a 
propos in company with penny plum buns, 
and slices of beef. In fine, he is in a 


/ continual conflict bet ween art and nature, 
burst forth, with his family at his heets, | 


—he labours indefatigably after ease, and 





is most elaborate in his simplicity; all 
which contrarieties would mar the effect 
of the finest conceptions, and the sound- 
est doctrines, Let him try and forget his 
reader and himself for a brief space, and 
this will all come right again. 
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Poems, chiefly Occasional. By Samuel 


Frederick Green. 

Spreir of poetry, what art thou come to? 
—CGod of Love, where hast thou lighted ? 
—And all ye Graces of Parnassus’ Mount, 
where are now your “ diminished heads ?”’ 
Ye songs of the flowers, and songs of the 
birds, and songs of the boudoir, and songs 
of every kind that grace the well-stocked 
vellum pages of our young ladies’ albums 
-—behold your future patron genius! For 
be it known unto all young men and 
maidens of sentimental or sympathetic 
minds, that the present little om ve of 
“ Poems, chiefly Occasional,” (for the pub- 
lication of which, by the by, we cannot 
see the  occasion,”’) is “humbly inscribed, 
with sentiments of the highest homage 
for his constitutional political principles or 
patriotism, and acknowledged professional 
reputation; and of unteigned respect for his 
characteristic condescension, experienced 
by the author, to’--- whom, in the name 
of all that is elegant and amiable in prin- 
ciple and condescension /-- to Sir Charles 
Wetherell! Such is the fact, and much 
as we inay applaud the modesty of the 
author, in assuring us that his effu- 
sions are by no means “ a worthy offering 
to the exalted and honourable name, to 
which they are inscribed,” we cannot help 
thinking he might have done more justice 
to his own taste, and that of his readers, 
by lavishing his eulogiums upon any one 
whose “ principles” and “ patriotism” 
were more congenial withthe general senti- 
mentsof the community. We have nothing 
to do with Mr. Green's politics, however, 
nor those of any body else, and we readily 
turn to his poetry, which falls more within 
our sphere of action. Our youthful bard 
has put together a variety of little poems, 
addressing them to sisters and cousins, 
and copying them into albums and hymn- 
books, as “occasion” required; but we 
cannot think that it was prudent to drag 
thei from their private popularity, where 
they were doubtless prized, to the o):scure 
publicity of their present station, where 
they but meet criticism to fall into ne- 
glect. Mr. Green's muse deals in the 
simplest commodities in the natural world, 
such as flowers, tears, sighs, nightingales, 
zephyrs, &c. and yet he contrives to weave 
a web of considerable perplexity, which it 
requires both patience and study to come 
to the rights of. At the same time, the 
general turn of his wed is pretty and 
musical, which we leave the reader to 
judge of from the two specimens we ex- 
tract, being the first in the volume ;— 
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“THE CAGED NIGHTINGALE. 


** Imprison’d in a lonesome cage, 
There doom’d to spend its little age, 
Sweet Philomela lives, 
And gaily flirts its active wings, 
And courts the hand, and sw eetly sings, 
And ev'ry wiong forgis es. 


“ Ta’en fiom its native nest so young, 
Ere nature tuned its joyful tongve 
‘To charm the grateful groves ; 
Eve liberty had bade it roam, 
Kie known the blessings of its home, 
Or pleasures of the loves. 


“ A happier state it ne’er possess'd, 
To tantalize its peaceful bieast ; 
It cannot wish to stray; 
And nurs’d by thee, kind-heaited fair! 
Preserv'd from casualty und case, 
“lwere mad to fly away. 


“ So to the power of gentle love 
My heat a willing captive prove, 
Beneath as mild a rein; 
No more its former freedom prize, 
But gladly make that sacrifice, 
And die to break its chain!” 


“ON THE PICTURE OF A LANDSCAPE, 
IN AN ALBUM. 


** Fair landscape, woithy of a lady's eyes ! 
Sweet scene, display’d in this her paradise! 
Loved spot of hill, dale, water, plant, and 
flower, 
With its bright hues, enrich’d by sunset 
hour! 
If, as thou seem'st spot to her memry dear, 
Oft shall her eyes refiesh thee with a tear, 
Oft light thee with their radiance in return, 
While brighter thoughts o’er scenes of plea- 
sure burn. 
So in these lines be such a spell com- 
bined, 
Me to recall with foudness to her mind, 
That oft for me her genial smile may shine, 
And oft a tear, a secret sob, be mine, 
When vanish’d, like that sweet recuning 
time, 
In memory I live, by this fond thyme!” 


Enigmettes 3 or, Flora’s Opening to the 
Young. By Mary Kerr Hart. Robins 
and Co, 





Tuis is another little mystic wreath of 
flowers and foliage, whose my: stery, how- 
ever, being professed in the title- -page, we 
cannot find fault with. These eniginas 
are sixty-four in number, and embrace 
all the most lovely features of the vege- 
table creation, the poetry of which is 
easing, and the descriptions ingenious 
and full of variety. Perhaps it may be 
that we are particularly dull in such mat- 
ters, or we should say, that the data 
afforded were not always sufticiently 
matter-of-fact to distinguish the several 
names of the flowers one from the other. 
This being the case, we shall steal a 
march upon the author's “ Key,’” and 
prefix the answers to such specimens as 
we extract :— 





THE MOSs ROSE. 
** Near where the sacred ruin weeps, 
And where the faithful ivy creeps, 
My first is found—an evergreen 
Which vivities that spectral scene, 
"Tis strange, that, loving haunts of gloom, 
It loves, too, with my next to bloom, 
And round that beauteous form to cling 
Whose breath is love '—where clustering 
[ts green and russet mingled dyes, 
It calls its bitth-ph: 1ce—Patadise!’ 


THE IRIS, OR FLAG-FLOWER. 
“When siniles break out on Heaven's fuce, 
Bright smiles—too bright to lust, 
And gild the earth with that wai grace 
Which mem’ry lends the past, 


“ Th’ aplified eye a name may trace 
For this my humble theme, 

A moment yet may mark its place, 
And glory in its beam. 


* Butere another moment’s birth, 
An ulter’d look heav’n wears, 

And eyes uplifted turn to eaith, 
To earth o’erwhelia’d in tears. 


Then fresh and fair my lovely theme 
Sec smiling in its bower, 

Tis heaven's coroneted dream, 
"Tis earth's most simple tlower! 


FOX-GLOVE. 


“ My first, a victim see it dies 

‘Mid cruel victors’ shouts and crics ; 

My second, that by herald thrown 

When kings ascend old England’s throne ; 
My whole, in heath and hedge is seen, 

And crowns with May the Village Queen! ” 


”» 


There is an unfortunate ec: apability for 
unpleasant association of ideas in the last 
line of the following short stanza, which 
must surely have escaped the authoress’s 
notice :— 

CAR-NATION, 

“ My first bore Nelson to the tomb, 

Wicie laurels never cease to bloom ; ; 

My next that hero died to save, 

His blood enrich’d the swelling wave; 

My whole, his emblem you will find, 

Which, dying, leaves perfume behind!” 


We with pleasure recommend the con- 
tents of this little volume as an elegant 
and intellectual recreation to young la- 
dies both in “ town and country.” 


MUSSUL M AUN LADIES. 
Observations on the Mussulinannas of India, 
&e. By Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali: 2 Vols. 
Parbury and Co. 
Tur reader will naturally exclaim, as we 
ourselves exclaimed, “ Who is Mrs. Meer 
Hassan Ali?” picturing to himself a little 
fat, squat-faced fair-one, with a rig in 
her nose, and a profusion of exquisite 
woolly black hair. Such, however, does 
not appe ar to be the case:—Myrs. Ali is 
English by birth, and outlandish only in 
her name, through her marriage with a 
Mussulmaun native of India, whom she 
accompanied back to the East. Under 
such auspices it is to be supposed that she 
had atolerable field for observation, the 








result of which is here unostentatiously 
and perhaps rather too hastily noted down. 
—The book is a collection of random 
sketches, highly intelligent and enter- 
taining in themselves, but sadly put to- 
gether, and somewhat encumbered with 
repe ‘titions. 

The following passage gives an account 
of the mourning ceremonies amongst the 
Mussulmauns, w which, by a gradual transit 
“from grave to gay, brings us to the 
consideration of the ladies’ toilette :— 

“ When a death occurs in a Mussul- 
maun family, the survivor provides dinners 
on the third, seventh, and fortieth days 
succeeding, in memory of the deceased 
person; these dimers are sent in trays to 
the immediate relatives and friends of the 
party,—on which sacred occasion all the 
poor and the beggars are sought to share 
the rich food provided. The like customs 
are observed for Hosein every year. ‘The 
third day offering is chieliy composed of 
sugar, ghee, and flour, and called meettah; 
it is of the consistence of our rice-pud- 
dings ; and, whether the dainty is sent to 
a king or a beggar, there is but one style 
in the presentation—all is served in the 
common brown earthen dish, in imitation 
of the humility of Hosein and his family, 
who seldom used any other in their do- 
mestic circle. ‘The dishes of meettah are 
accompanied with the many varieties of 
bread common to Hindoostaun, without 
leaven, as sheah-maul, bacherkaunie, 
chapaatie, &c.; the first two have milk 
and ghee mixed with the flour, and nearly 
resemble our pie-crust. I must here stay 
to remark one eustom I have observed 
amongst natives—they never cook food 
whilst a dead body remains in the house : 
as soon as it is know amongst a circle of 
friends that a person is dead, ready- 
dressed dinners are forwarded to the 
house for them—no one fancying he is 
conferring a kindness, but fulfilling a duty. 
The third day after the accomplishment 
of the Mahurrum ceremonies, 1s a busy 
time with the inmates of zeenalmahs, 
when generally the mourning garb is 
thrown off, and preparations commence at 
an early hour in the morning for bathing 
and replacing the banished ornaments. 
Abstinence and privation being no longer 
deemed meritorious by the Mussulmaune, 
the pawn—the dear delightful pawn, 
which constitutes the greatest possible 
luxury to the natives—pours in from the 
bazaar, to gladden the eye and rejoice the 
heart of all classes, who after this tempo- 
rary self-denial enjoy the luxury with in- 
creased zest. Again the missee, (a pre- 
aration of antimony,) is applied to the 
i. the gums, and occasionally to the 
tecth of ev ery married lady, who emulate 
each other in the rich black produced ; 
such is the difference of taste as regards 
beauty—where we admire the coral hue, 
with the females of Hindoostaun nature 
is defaced by the application of black dye. 
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The eyelid also is penciled afresh with 
prepared black, called kaarjil; the chief 
ingredient in this preparation is lamp- 
black. ‘The eyebrow is well examined for 
fear an ill-sh: aped hair should impair the 
symmetry of that arch esteemed a beauty 
in every clime, though all do not, perhaps, 
exercise an equal care with eastern dames 
to preserve order in its growth. The 
mayndhie is again applied to the hands 
and feet which restores the bright red hue 
deemed so becoming and healthy. The 
nose once more is destined to receive the 
nutt (ring) which designates the married 
lady; this ring, I have before mentioned, 
is of gold wire, the pearls and ruby be- 
tween them are of great value, and [ have 
seen many ladies wear the nutt as large 
in circumference as the bangle ou her 
wrist, though, of course, much lighter ; it 
is often worn 80 large, that at meals they 

are obliged to hold it apart from the face 
with the left hand whilst conveying food 
to the mouth with the other. This nutt, 
however, from ancient custom, is indis- 
pensable with married women; and though 
they may find it disagreeable and incon- 
venient, it cannot possibly be removed, 

except for Mahurrum, from the day of 
their marriage until their death or widow- 
hood, withoat infringing on the originality 
of their customs, in adhering to which 
they take so much pride. The ears of the 
females are pierced in many places; the | 
gold or silver rings return to their several 


fringe of the precious metals on each side 
the head; but when they dress for great 
events—as paying visits or receiving com- 
pany—these give place to strings of pearls 
and emet ralds, which fall in rows from the 
upper part of the ear to the shoulder, in 
a graceful,-elegant style. My ayah, a very 
plain old woman, has no less than ten 
silver rings in one ear and nine in the 
other, each of them having pendant orna- 
ments; indeed, her ears are literally 
fringed with silver. After the hair has 
undergone all the ceremonies of washing, 
drying, and anointing with the sweet jas- 
mine oil of India, it is drawn with great 
precision from the forehead to the back, 
where it is twisted iuto a queue which 
generally reaches below the waist; the 
ends are finished with strips of red silk 
and silver ribands entwined with the hair, 
and terminating with a good-sized rosette. 
The hair is jet black, without a single 
variation of tinge, and luxuriantly long 
and thick, and thus dressed remains for 
the week—about the usual interval be- 
tween theit laborious process of bathing ; 
nor can they conceive the comfort other 
people find in frequent brushing and 
combing the hair.”’ 

From the head we take a sudden de- 
scent to the feet of these fair ones :— 

“The ladies never wear stockings, and 
only cover the feet with shoes when pacing 
across their court-yard, which bounds their 











view and their walks. Nevertheless, there 
is a fashion and tanto about the ladies’ 
shoes which is productive of much emula- 
tion in zeenahnah life; they are splen- 
didly worked in many patterns, with gold 
and silver spang eles, variously-coloured 
small seed beads, and embroidery—the 
whole one mass of glittering metal; they 
are made with sharp points curling up- 
wards, some nearly reaching half way to 
the knees, and always worn down at the 
heel, as dressing slippers; the least costly, 
for their every- -day wear, are of gold em- 
broidery on velvet; the less opulent con- 
descend to wear tinsel work; and the 
meanest servants yellow or red cloth with 
silver binding. ‘The same style of shoes 

are worn by the males as by the females; 
I have scen some young men with green 
shagreen slippers for the rainy season ; 

these are made with a high heel, and laok 
unseemly. ‘The fashion of shoes varies 
with the times in this country, as well as 
in others; sometimes it is genteel to have 
small points to the shoes; at another, the 
points are long and much curled; but they 

still retain the, preference for pointed shoes, 
whatever be the fashion adopted. The 
greatest novelty in the way of shoes, 

which came under my observation in 
India, was a pair of silver embroidery, 
small pointed, and very neatly made; on 


| the points and round the inste Pp neil 


silver bells were fastened, which produced 


| harmony with every step, varied by the 
stations after Mahurrum, forming a broad | 


quick or more gentle paces of the wearer ; 
these were a present to me from a lady of 
distinction in Oude, Upon visiting this 
lady on one occasion, my black silk slip- 
pers, which [ had left at the entrance, (as 
is the custom here,) had most likely at- 
tracted the curiosity of the Begum’s slaves, 
for when that lady attended me to the 
threshold, they could no where be found ; 
and I was in danger of being obliged to 
soil my stockings by walking shoeless to 
my palkie, across the court-yard. In this 
dilemma the lady ceil me the pair 
here described; [ was much amused with 
the novelty of the exchange, upon step- 
ping into the musical shoes, which, how- 
ever they may be prized by native ladies, 
did not exae tly suit my style of dress, nor 
genvenience in walking, although I must 
always remember the Beguin’s attention 
with gratitude, The ladies’ society is by 
no means insipid or without interest ; they 
are naturally gifted with good sense and 
politene Ss, fond of conversation, shrewd 
in their remarks, and their language is 
both correct and refined.” 

We shall return to these volumes next 
wee *k. 
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V alpy. 


Thuis volume comprises the Discourses of 
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Dr. Powell, and James Faweett, 
interesting account of their lives 


Rey. Mr, Hughes, 





Murray's New Edition of Lord Byron's 
Life and Works. Vol 2. 

Tris volume includes the poet's history 
and correspondence, from the period of 
his return from the Continent in 1811, to 
the beginning of 1814. The embellish- 
ments are “ ‘Tepaleen, the Palace of Ali 
Pacha,” after Purday; and a view of 


“ Canstantinople,” after Stanfield, both 
engraved by Finden. 
Tne New Casket. Vol. 1. Strange. 


Ayxorurr volume of miscellaneous litera- 
ture, published, we believe, in penny 
miunbers, and embellished with spirited 
wood cuts, This work is recommended 
to the publie by the smallness of its price, 
and the lively character of its contents. 
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The Albu of Literature and Amusement, 
2 Vols. Strange. 

Two little budgets of “ ‘Tales, Poems, 

and = Topographical Sketches ;” — with 


« Songs, Wit, Fun, and Faney, original 
and select ;"-—so saya the title. ‘The 
contents are amusing, and of suflicient 
variety, and may probably afford a para- 
graph or two for our miscellanies. 





Family Classical Library, No. 26. Valpy. 
BrixG the fourth volume of Plutarch, 
with seven medallion portraits. 
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THE following poem, consisting of six hun- 
dred and twenty lines, ending in ion, is 
from an unpublished manusciipt, written 
about the year 1730, It is a satyrical love 
epistle, in which the aspirant, after submit- 
ling lis own claims to the lady’s preference, 
deprecates those of all engaged in the several 
professions of the Church, State, Army, 
Navy, &c. &e, 

We have divided this curious poetical 
effusion into three parts; the first of which 
is us follows :— 


MaDamM, 

After mature consideration, 
Quite overcome with admiration 
Of all your charms in combination, 
Which heighten’d by your education, 
Have gain’d a glorious reputation, 
I can't suppress my inclination, 
Nor longer bear 4 separation : 
But must with serious application, 
Strive to obtain your approbation 
Of the most strong and lasting passion, 
Quite free trom ull dissimulation, 
Or danger of the least mutation. 

I fear no spiteful imputation, 
Nor those who by insinuation, 
May strive to move your indignation, 
Against ny person or my station ; 
Or that by this association, 
I only want an augmentation 
Of wealth, or better situation, 
And after such an aggregation, 
Would slight so great au obligation. 
Such thoughts are an abomination, 
such deeds my utmost detestation, 
They flow from want of moderation 
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In foes, whose fiery indignation, 
Urg'd by the devil's instigation, 
Study their neighbour's defaination. 
Thus by most wicked exprobation, 
True virtue suffers prophanation, 
But without sincere recantation, 
And also reconciliation, 
Free from the laest prevarication, 
Such deeds will scarce escape damnation. 
Now without further affirmation, 
Of this my honest designation, 
As [ abhor all execration, 
And to prevent a disputation, 
I drop all further exclamation ; 
Nor will I by exaggeration, 
Add to those wretches condemnation. 
For tho’ their frequent provocation, 
Inflames the mind by aggravation, 
Yet this can be no toleration, 
For honest men in any nation, 
To follow them by imitation. 
Then be not in a consternation, 
At this ingenuous declaration ; 
For if there were the least occasion, 
To doubt the truth of my relation, 
Not standing on deliberation, 
1 would without premeditation, 
Proceed by oath in confirmation, 
Of this my profound veneration, 
But set aside all imprecation, 
There needs no further vindication, 
When love beyond all limitation, 
And scorning sordid affectation, 
Amouuts almost to adoration ; 
It then brings its own commendation, 
And needs no further attestation. 
But such is mine without cessation, 
Incapable of variation, 
Not subject to adulteration, 
Nor can it stoop to alteration, 
Now to digress by speculation, 
I will examine each vocation, 
And by a proper dissertation, 
Accompany’d with indagation 
Strictly avoid hallucination ; 
And aiming ut elucidation, 
Intirely void of insectation, 
By trath suy port my allegation, 
Yet not without deliberation ; 
And after a denomination 
Of men and things, by denotation 
I will, not by asseveration 
Impute, much less by abnegation 
Decide ; but leave true commendation, 
Or blame, to your determination ; 
And with the greatest oblectation, 
Concur in your adjudication. 
First then divines in each oration, 
After a tiite ejaculation, 
‘fo us preach up mundification, 
Attainable only by oblation, 
Some boast much of divine legation, 
With sole right of interpretation ; 
Sharply inveigh ‘gainst innovation, 
Almost in ev'ry declamation. 
Some tell us of a hot purgation, 
Which puts us in a tremulation, 
And sometimes causeth abgregation. 
Others proceed with palliation, 
At least denounce with ablactation. 
Now shall you hear of consecration, 
Whilst some hate transubstantiation, 
And others consubstantiation, 
Although they adore presentation, 
And are in rapture at collation ! 
But then they hate dilapidation, 





Nor care much for appropriation, 

But damn to hell impropriation. 
Next hear we of resuscitation, 

As also of vivification. 

Then fright they with predestination 

And once a year by commination, 

Which is a sort of desecration, 

And this in ev'ry congregation, 

Exhorting us to conformation, 

Or, if you please, to reformation. 

But yet for all their enarration, 

Tho’ oft they name rectification, 

They scarce arrive at emendation, 

And still more rare at enodation ; 

But often by equivocation, 

Instead of exemplification 

They stop not at exasperation, 

But by their too toomuch elation, 

Their words produce exugitation. 

Yet oft times want true explanation, 

As does their meaning explication, 

Which we must seek by exploration, 

And sometimes by expostulation, 

Yet leave it to their liquidation, 

Unless in love with litigation, 

And that encourages luctation. 
Some of them scorn geniculation, 

Although ev’n at their laureation ! 

Yet they approve inebriation, 

By some folks call’d intoxication ; 

And full of vain interrogation, 

Are fittest for interpolation, 

Tho’ not so for investigation, 

Nor (1 think) for matriculation. 
Many when met in convocation, 
Not much perplex’d with cogitation, 

Would rather please by adulation, 
And rise to wealth by abbreviation, 
Than honour by argumentation. 
They are no friends to deprivation 
Because it brings on ambulation, 
Much rather would they choose donation, 
Of all good things by prelibation, 
Which some do call anticipation, 
Sincerely wishing perduration, 
Abhorring abrenunciation ! 
Nor care they much for reparation, 
Tho’ oft they find it in quotation, 
And when they by annuneiation 
Exhort, or by denunciation 
impute our sins by numeration, 
Almost beyond multiplication, 
They so enforce their adjuration, 
You'd almost swear it was afflation! 
Oft times they do by obsecration, 
Which is a aort ofabtestation, 
Advise us to obliteration. 
They adinit not re-ordination, 
Nor care they for a visitation, 
But could approve preconization, 
Hence let us all tly maculation, 
And by intire eradication 
Of vice, aspire at elevation 
Of soul; and by mortification, 
And an unfeigned renunciation 
Of will, lay hold on mediation, 
Which with the help of immolation 
May much avail tow’rds expiation, 
At least unto extenuation, 
And by degrees justification, 
Which leads unto canonization, 
Best way to beatification, 
Approaching near deification. 

This must be by due preparation, 
And of our hearts a dedication, 
Which may, with a sincere prostration, 
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Deliver us from reprobation, 
For should we faint under temptation, 
Or despise Divine revelation ; 
And so instead of supplication, 
Neglect to make some compensation, 
There will be au accumulation 
Of stripes for such inapplication ; 
But if by constant invocation, 
With Heaven we keep communication, 
No doubt, by its co-operation, 
We may procure alleviation 
Of pain, and thus by cultivation, 
Aud aiming at immaculation, 
If done with true humiliation, 
Not for our own gratification, 
But solely for glorification, 
As this will prove edification, 
When often join’d with exhortation, 
So will it be an excitation, 
For those who may through emulation, 
Arrive at virtue by gradation. 

Now should this fail our expectation, 
Because our mean purification, 
Wanted its due qualification, 

So could be no propitiation, 

But tended rather to privation, 

Yet still we have a reservation, 
Hoping ‘twill be some dispensation ; 
‘This is near to regeneration, 
Amounting to a renovation, 

Which may advance our exaltation, 
And from our pains a relaxation. 

Thus by a proper regulation 

Of manners, without hesitation, 

We may by supercrogation, 

Escape their excommunication, 

Pieceded by a fulmination, 

Which would be utter ruination, 

Equal almost to annihilation, 

Without a speedy revocation! 
(Second part in our next. ) 


. — —_—-- -——- - —- + 


LIER O TAT tet 
SIR JOSEPH YORKE. 

“ Sir Joseph took the command of the 
C ain 1801, from an Irish captain, 
whose officers, petty and quarter-deck, 
were all Irish, and who had succeeded, to 
an oflicer, of all men the most known for 
keeping a ship's company in a state of 
‘the most admired disorder.’ I recollect 
when this Anglo predecessor of this 
Anglo-Irish captain would not permit a 
pretty large body of French prisoners to 
be confined in the hold, or placed under 
asentry. One day, after a long chase of 
a French line-of-battle ship, during which 
the prisoners were allowed to look out of 
the port-holes, and even from the chains, 
at the chase, the drum beat to quarters. 
On clearing the ship for action, it was 
found that every breeching of the main- 
deck guns was cut through, and several 
of the lanyards of the main and mizen 
shrouds were cut even to a few yarns with 
sharp knives. ‘l'o this anti-disciplinarian 
succeeded a captain of real Irish charac- 
ter, such a one as Miss Edgeworth herself 
would have liked to have drawn; and 
many of the old jokes told about ‘ Tom- 
my Pakenham’s boys,’ ‘the flogging of 
the pigs’ on the quarter-deck, ‘ the star- 
board watch bating the larbeard,’ and the 
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captain bating both with a big shillelah, 
—until, like Newfoundland “dogs, they 


became dangerous to their master,—were | 


realized among this wild crew. 

“ Sir Joseph did not make himself po- 
pular by bringing with him myself and 
other officers, who were ‘ mere English.’ 
Probably no other man in the service 
could have reduced sucha ship's company 
to so perfect a state of discipline, and in 
xo short a period; albeit the ‘means and 
appliances ’ savoured of the old school. 

[he vices to be cured were drunkenness, 
riots, and fighting ; a most lubberly per- 
formance of every duty ; and an insolence 
to the quarter-deck. These offences were 
never spared; but punishment was ac- 
companied by such salutary addresses to 
the ship's company, that they contained 
not only the code raisonné, which must ever 
govern such a community, but it was illus- 
trated and rationalized to the men ina 
manner so admirably adapted to a sailor's 
habits and notions, that the effect was 
incredible. A sort ot nautical patriotism 
was infused into the crew, and for this 
object no means were spared. When de- 
sertion became even alarming, Sir Joseph 
(no chaplain being on board) performed 
the Sabbath-church service, and taking 
his text—‘ Shall such a man as I flee ?’— 
he gave a practical sermon, full of sound 
common sense, upon the vice of desertion, 
and on the duty of serving the country— 

‘and fools that came to laugh, remained 
to pray. 

“ At a subsequent period, in the —~— — 
line-of-battle ship, a very alarming dispo- | « 
sition prevailed among a great part of the 
ship's company ; and. the old mutineer’s 
toast of ‘A dark night, a sharp knife “a 
a bloody blanket,’ had been revived . . wag 
the men. 

‘ About six bells of the first wa.ch, the 
vee flew into the cabin and an- 
nounced toYorke, that the men had formed 
two lines on the main-deck, that some of 
them were even brandishing their knives 
as ready for action. Yorke, with the na- 
tural intrepidity of his character, flew to 
the scene of danger; and I never shall 
forget his large figure boldly and rapidly 
advancing, and seen only dimly by the 
two or three lanterns that were burning. 
Coming totally unarmed to the head of 
this double line of ruffians, he utte-ed, 
with his sonorous full voice, a few of his 
usually imperative and almost wild sen- 
tences, and instantly knocked two men 


down, on the right and left, with his dou- 
ble fists. Seizing the two next (men of 


very large stature,) he drove their, as he 
called them, ubberly heads’ together, 
with a force that rolled them stunned and 
stupified on the deck. Tle then collared 
two others, and passe sed them aft to the 
officers, whe by this time were asse umbling 
with side-arms ; and, having thus sec ured 
abouta dozen, he walked fearlessly through 
the long line of the remainder, abusing 











them with every epithet, and ending his 
- abuse by exclaiming- 


— Have you the im- 
pudence to suppose that I would hang 


such a mabberty set of —-— as you are? 
No, by —-—! I will flog every ringleader 
like —-, pie’ not put the fleet to the 


disgrace of a court-martial to try such a 
set of ———.’ The men were awed by the 
mastery of his manner; and in two or 
three cases, where one, ‘the bravest of 
the brave,’ showed a desire to impede his 
steps, he knocked him down, and in one 
or two instances kicked him soundly as 
he lay on the deck. Thus did he pass 
forward between the line of sanguinary 
lawless ruflians ; and by dint of lis phy- 
sical powers, his presence of mind, and 
dauntless intrepidity, he quelled, at the 
expense of a few dozen at the gangway, 
a mutiny which might have occasioned 
many executions and. floggings round the 
fleet. The mutiny existed only ainong a 
large body of Irish pressed men; and se- 
veral of the old se amen, when they saw 
the success of suppressing it, enjoyed 
most heartily the humorous herelien of 
the captain. This humour, of which no 
idea could be conveyed, except by a know- 
ledge of the individual, never forsook 
him. 

“Sir Joseph was every inch a sailor. 
The master-attendant, shipwright, and 
head officers of - yard, were once dis- 
cussing naval qualifications. I was then 
a boy; but I was struck that, amidst their 
conflicting opinions, they were all agreed 
that Captain Yorke wnderstood scientifi- 

cally and practically more of nav: il archi- 

tecture, and of the theory and practice 
of all that related to building and fitting 
a ship, than almost any man they had 
seen. 

“ He was an excellent helmsman and 
pilot. On one occasion, anxious to pre- 
vent the escape of the enemy from Cher- 
bourg, he beat the Jason through the 
Needles, at night, with a hard ale : almost 
in her teeth. 

“In a chase, I have seen him at the 
wheel for four hours in the roughest wea- 
ther; and his coxswain the only man in the 
ship (the Jason) to whom he would resign 
his post. So intuitive and nice were his 
perceptions in all that related to ‘the ship- 
man's art,’ that I recollect his sending 
for the officer of the watch, on an ex- 
tremely fierce night, after he had turned 
in for an hour, exhausted by his long sta- 
tion at the wheel, i in a very anxious chase 
of six-and-thirty hours. “Who is at the 
wheel, Mr. —-——?’ was the first question. 

“ Askew, the coxswain,’ was the reply. 

‘That’ a impossible—. (skew never steered 
the ship in this manner—it is some lub- 
berly quarter-master ;'"—and_ this was the 
fact, for the coxswain had left the wheel ; 
and Yorke, when he awoke in his cot, 
perceived the inferiority of his steering by 
the motion of the ship 

“ It isa pity that his admirable method 





of training his men at the guns was not 
followed, or the subject thought of in the 
service, till our war with America taught 
us that ‘gunnery was nine points of a 
battle.” "—Annual Biography for 1832. 
— 
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sine arts. 


ARTISTS’ AN 1D AMATEURS’ 
CON VERZAZLIONE 


We were sadly disappointed on our visit 
to the above meeting, on Wednesday even- 
ing, at the Freemason’ s Tavern ; and we 
would strongly recommend the artists, if 
they wish to attend to their own interests, 
to use a little more exertion in the so- 
ciety, which originated solely for their 
benefit and for the encouragement of the 
fine arts. If the artists depend alone 
upon the amateurs taking down from their 
collections sufticient for the amusement of 
the evening, and do not themselves con- 
tribute any of their own productions for 
the purpose, the society, eventually, must 
be broken up; this we should regret to 
ace, ax nothing conduces more to the 
encouragement of the fine arts, than a 
friendly intercourse between the profes- 
sors and their patrons. The only object 

worthy of attention on the above evening 
was a beautiful water-colour dr awing of a 
shipwreck, by Turner; and this was from 
the collection of an amateur. 





As there are no new prints to be seen, 
we have space for the following concise 
and interesting article (from The Metro- 
politan Magazine) on the state of the fine 
arts In Spain :— 


THE SPANISH SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING. 

It was not until the conclusion of the Pe- 
ninsular war, that the claims of the Spa- 
nish school of painting to an equality with 
the Italian schools began to be hearkened 
to. The robberies and purchases of that 
period, particularly the collection amassed 
by Marshal Soult, exhibited in Paris, and 
afterwards dispersed by sale, ope ned the 
eyes of artists and amateurs to the excel- 
lences of the Spanish masters, and afford- 
ed a slight glimpse of those inestimable 
treasures of art with which the Peninsula 
abounds. But since that period, a know- 
ledge of the Spanish school has made 
slow advances. Some few of our artists, 
indeed,—among others, our inimitable 
Wilkie,—and such of our thorough ama- 
teurs as held the discomforts of a journey 
through Spain to be no suflicient obstacle 
to the pursuit of their enjoyment, have 
visited the country of Murillo and Velas- 
ques, and have returned with increased 
veneration for the names, and tenfold ad- 

miration of the works, of these and other 
masters; but there is yet no general ac- 
quaintance with the p ‘oductions and me- 
rits of the Spanish painters, and no gene- 
ral acquiescence in the justice of their 
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claims, Almost every one who professes 
any knowledge of, or love for the divine 
art, has made thetour of Italy, has visited 
Florence, Rome, Genoa, and Venice, and 
is able to deseant on the unapproachable 
excellences of Raphael, the inimitable 
grace of Correggio, and the matchless co- 
louring of Titian; and thus, by the great 
highway of Italy, a wide channel has 
been long open, by which a knowledge of 
the Italian schools has flowed into Eng- 
land, 

But this is not the the only cause of the 
more general acquaintance with the Ita- 
lian than the Spanish schools of painting. 
Picture-dealers and fanciers have found 
an easier and a better trade in Italy, than 
in Spain. Jn Italy, the greater poverty 
of the possessors of pictures has afforded 
a facility for their purchase. The Italian 
nobles are many of them in reduced cir- 
cumstances, and the convents are, with 
some few exceptions, distinguished for 
their limited means, In Spain the re- 
verse of this obtains. The nobility are 
for the most part wealthy, and even, if 
poor, their pride would not allow them to 
dispose of their pictures ; while the con- 
vents, where the chef d'auvres are princi- 
pally found, are, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, so rich, that the most speculative 
victure-dealer would fail to bribe them 
into a sale. ‘The consequence of this has 
been, that comparatively few pictures 
have been Memeo = from Spain; and that 
those which have chiefly found their way 
into other countries have been mostly in- 
ferior pictures, or, at all events, not in the 
highest style of the respective masters, 
‘To take the pictures of Murillo as an ex- 
ample: that master is known in two dis- 
tinct styles,—I mean in the choice of sub- 
jects. One of these is the great style, by 
which he is chiefly known and valued in 
Spain, and of which his Conceptions, An- 
nunciations; Madonnas, Angels, and 
compositions from Scripture history, such 
as the “ Prodigal Son,” the ‘ Miracle of 
the Loaves and Fishes,” &c. are exain- 
ples. The other class of subjects upon 
which his pencil was exercised belongs ta 
every-day Spanish life and manners ; and 
of this style, examples are seen in the 
Dulwich Gallery, in two pictures of 
* Ragged Boys” and a “ Gipsy Girl,”” The 
pictures of the former class are naturally 
those which are most valued by the 
monks, and which are, with few excep- 
tions, the property of the convents or of 
the government. These, therefore, have 
scarcely been attainable by foreigners, 
who have been obliged to content them, 
selves with those pictures of the other 
class which were less valued, and which 
the necessities of revolutionary times had 
brought inte the market. Few Spanish 
victures of the highest merit have ever 
a their way into the hands of private 
individuals in Spain. Velasquez, chief 


painter to Philip IV., painted almost 
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wholly for the royal palaces; and the ge- 
nius of Murillo was nearly monopolized 
by the demands of the convents and 
churches: and even among those indivi- 
duals who are so fortunate as to possess 
valuable productions of the Spanish 
school, there is an almost insurmountable 
reluctance to part with them. I have vi- 
sited more than one private collection in 
Spain, the owner of which would, I be- 
lieve, have kicked any one down stairs 
who might have had the presumption to 
offer money for a picture of any of the 
great masters, ‘T'o all these reasons for 
the scarcity of Spanish pictures, elsewhere 
than in Spain, I may add that the go- 
vernment has published an edict forbid- 
ding the exportation of Murillo’s works. 
The great scarcity of the higher pro- 
ductions of the Spanish school in England 
and elsewhere, and the considerable num 
ber of inferior productions to be found, 
has led many to believe that the Penin- 
sula contains little that is valuable in the 
art; because, with a belief in the omnipo- 
tence of English gold and in Spanish po- 
verty, one might naturally conclude that 
the best pictures would be attracted to 
tngland. The reasons which I have 
given above will have already explained 
why this result has not taken place; but 
nothing can be more erroneous than the 
inference that there is a dearth of pictures 
in Spain. ‘The Madrid Gallery alone 
contains upwards of two hundred pictures 
of the eight greatest of the Spanish mas- 
ters; viz. of Murillo, Velasquez, Espano- 
letto, Juanes, Alonzo-Cano, Ribalta, Ce- 
rezo, and Moralez; besides, perhaps, 
nearly as many more works of inferior 
artists ; other collections in Madrid con- 
tain from fifty to sixty pictures of the 


first masters. In the king’s palaces of 


Madrid and Aranjuez many pictures 
of Velasquez are found. In_ Seville 
there are fifty-nine chef-d’auvres of Mu- 
rillo; and by a rough estimate, which I 
formed when there, I may safely say that 
there are in Seville at least three hundred 
pictures of other masters of the Spanish 
school. It is impossible to forma any thing 
like a correct conception of the number of 
paintings contained in the convents 
throughout Spain. In all the cathedrals, 
and in most of the principal churches,— 
in very many of the convents in Madrid, 
Granada, Murcia, Valencia, and other 
darge towns, productions of the chief Spa- 
nish masters will be found; and even the 
obscurest of the hundreds—I might say 
thousands —of the convents scattered 
through Spain, contains some pictures 
which, if not of first-rate excellence, would 
bear the expense of transport to another 
country. It would certainly be an under- 
caleulation to assert that Spain does not 
contain fewer than a thousand pictures of 
the ten or twelve first masters; and, per- 
haps, three times as many of the al Bia 
tions of inferior artists, It is not, there- 
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fore, a dearth of pictures in Spain that 
oceasions a paucity of them in ingland. 
No one who has had the good fortune 
to behold the greatest productions of the 
first Spanish masters, as these are found 
in Seville and Madrid, can help regret- 
ting, for the sake of the art itself, that 
they are placed so far beyond the reach of 
the great majority of artists; for it is im- 
possible to caleulate what may be the re- 
sults of facilities for the study of the most 
faultless models. In this opinion [ have 
found the most perfect coincidence among 
the artists and amateurs who have visited 
Spain for the study or the love of the art: 
all are ready especially to acknowledge the 
perhaps unapproachable, ‘and certainly 
unapproached, excellences of Murillo; 
none more ready than Wilkie, who, from 
his long residence in Seville, has well 
qualified himself to form an opinion. This 
accomplished painter was accustomed to 
spend hours almost every day in the study 
of the chef-d’euvres of Muviilo, and in en- 
deavouring to transfer to his own canvas 
those graces, which, without any dispa- 
ragement of Mr. Wilkie’s genius, may be 
said to be inimitable. A ‘ Christ crowned 
with Thorns,” in the collection of Mr. Wil- 
liams of Seville,—a picture which is a 
true interpreter of the genius of Murillo, 
—was the model upon which Mr. Wilkie 
chiefly occupied himself; but he did not 
hesitate to admit, with that modesty which 
is the never-failing accompaniment of 
true genius, the unattainable perfections 
of that great master; and he particularly 
felt the difficulty of imitating the colour- 
ing, which could not be produced bya 
mixture of colours, or by the use of the 
glazing by which Titian heightened the 
effect of his pictures.— Metropolitan. 
CP TPT, ST TT 
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KING'S THEATRE. 
Tur Opera House was lighted up on 
Thursday evening, when a pretty nume- 
rous company of fashionables and ama- 
teurs assembled for the purpose of viewing 
the new decorations and arrangements of 
the house; the whole of which appeared 
to give complete satisfaction. As the 
performances commence this evening, 
we need but briefly enumerate the princi- 
pal features, which are as follows :—The 
whole of the house has been repainted, 
the boxes relined, and the furniture re- 
newed ;—the old chandelier has been dis- 
missed, and a much larger one, of a more 
elegant and picturesque form, substituted, 
which is also more liberally lighted than 
its predecessor ;—the miserably shabby 
drop-curtain has also disappeared to make 
room for a new one of highly rich and 
chaste appearance, designed and executed 
by Mr. Grieve ; backs have been affixed 
to most of the benches in the pit and 
gallery; and all the minor arrangements 
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rendered as comfortable and elegant as 
the most fastidious exquisite could desire. 

The past week has been busily employed 
in rehearsals of the opera of L’ Esule di 
Roma, and the ballet of Une Heure a 
Naples, both of which are new, and 
splendid in their scenery and decorations. 
The principal parts in the former will be 


sustained by Mariani, a bass singer of 


whom report speaks most highly, Winter, 
a tenor of great power and taste, whose 
sticcess in this part (originally composed 
for him) was such as to gain him a pension 
from the king of Naples, together with the 
rank of first tenor in the royal chapel, 
and Madame de Meric, a lady who, (as 
well as the above,) will have the honour 
of making a first appearanee before an 
inglish audience, but of whose preten- 
sions delicacy forbids our saying any thing 
at present. The ballet is arranged by 
Albert, who will take a principal part, the 
music being composed by Costa, and will 
introduce Madame Le Compte, and seve- 
ral Jeading artistes of foreign repute. 
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DRURY LANF. 
Priday.—The Brigand; Harlequin and Little 
Thumb ; the Bride of Ludgate. 


Saturday —The Rent Day; Charles the Twelfth ; 
the Pantomime, 


Monday.—Performance of Aucient and Modern 
Music. 


Tuesday.—-Virginius; the Pantomime. 


Wednesday.—-The Rent Day; My own Lover; the | 


Jenkinses, 


Thursday.—The Rent Day ; Turning the Tables, 
the Pantomiine. 


COVENT GARDEN, 
Vriday.—Catherine of Cleves ; the Wedding Day ; 
Hop o’ my Thumb. 
Seturday.—Cinderella; the Pantomime. 
Monday.--No Performance. 


Tuesday .—Catherine of Cleves; Teddy the Tiler ; 
the Pantomime. 


Wednesday.— Artaxerxes ; the Waterman; the 
the Pantoming 

Thersday.—Catherine of Cleves ; Country Quar- 
ters ; the Pantomime. 

Theatricals have been at a discount 
during the past week, as far as the critics 
are concerned ; neither new piece nor new 
performer having made its appearance. 
We understand, however, that the mana- 
gers are by no means displeased at this 
apparent dulness on the stage, the busi- 
ness in the treasury having been brisk and 
encouraging, 

Monday, being the anniversary of King 
Charles’s martyrdom, the drama was ex- 
cluded from the stage, music being 
substituted at Drury-lane. The Tudler 
informs us that ‘“ Hurrah for Merry Eng- 
land,” and other airs equally appropriate,’ 
were performed, at which the audience 
was “suitably affected.” This ix generally 
considered the commencement of the 
oratorios, which, as far as names go, do 
not appear very promising for the present 
season. The list is considerably inferior, 





both in numbers and talent, to that of last 
year, and we had then, surely, nothing 
to spare. Let Mr. Bishop look to this ‘ere 
it be too late. 

Miss Shirreff, whose professional career 
has been for some weeks interrupted by 
an unfortunate hoarseness, appeared again 
at Covent Garden, on Wednesday, in her 
original part of Mandane, which she gave 
with renovated vigour and effect, to the 
complete satisfaction of an applauding 
audience. 

Robert le Diable, it appears, is getting 
up at both the patent theatres after all ; 
nothing can be more contemptible than 
this attempt to humbug poor John Bull. 
Is it not very well known that but one 
complete copy of Meyerbeer’s music 
exists, and that that copy is guarded with 
Argus-like watchtulness by the composer 
himself, at Paris, till the opportunity 
arrives for its being conveyed to the 
King’s Theatre here?) Tlowever, Mr. 
Bishop has, as we said last week, under- 
taken to compose some music for Drury 
Lane, though who is to do the like ser- 
vice for “the Devil” at Covent Garden, 
is yet a secret both to gods and men. 
Would it not be prudent for the two 
composers to have some sort of previous 
understanding on the subject, that, though 
their music bear no likeness to that of 
M. Moevyerbeer, there should, at least, be 
some few pots of resemblance between 
themselves ? 

The question between the majors and 
minors progresses not, neither is it en- 
tirely put to rest. There is a_ slight 
grumble heard now and then on the one 
part, and then a bold act of defiance on 
the other. ‘This is really a public question, 
which the public voice ought to decide ;-—~ 
the sooner the public take it up deli- 
berately and determinately the better. 
Meantime the little unlicensed and half- 
licensed houses go on as merrily as ever, 
and seem to be the more filled because 
the law threatens to turn them inside 
out ;—for British subjects have a very 
wholesome jealousy of their rights and 
liberties, and like to face the statute-books 
as closely as they can. 
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The Omra as it used to be:—* And 
this then is the Italian Opera of Lon- 
don, on which, directly and indirectly, 
so many fortunes heve been thrown away, 
and fo which the hearts of all the virtuosi 
of Italy aspire for consummation of their 
fame!——While I sit here, pen in band, 
intent on recording some point or pecu- 
liarity worthy of commendatisn ;-—not 
ons ean T bring to mind. The house is 
‘apacious indeed ; but the stage itself he- 
low contempt; the boxes and avenues 
commodiously arranged, but dirty and 
paltry in their decorations; the orchestsa 





dignitied by a few creat names, but mea- 
gre and slovenly; the corps d’opera et de 
bullet redeemed hy the promise of some 
highly promising arrivals, but at present 
scanty and bad—deticient both in quantity 
and quality. As to the audience, not- 
withstanding all I had previously heard of 
the emptiness of town, [ was ill prepared 
for such an exhibition of vulgarity and 
effrontery. During the whole of the ope= 
ra, a set of men in cloaks and great coats 
were wandering about the lobbies of the 
pit, which echoed to the tramp and creak- 
ing of their boots; while the air and con- 
duct of the females gracing some of the 
principal boxes, sufliciently accounted to 
me for the emptiness of those adjoining." — 
The Opera. 

Preservation from Shipwreck.—M. Mon- 
nin, in a Memoir presented to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences in’ Paris, proposes to 
fix round the vessels, in stormy weather, 
large bladders made of the hides of oxen 
or horses, and filled with air, which would 
sustain the veascl and prevent its sinking, 
even when filled with water. Ile alse 
proposes to diminish the dangers arising 
from vessels striking against rocks, by 
placing impermeable mattrasses of lair 
or old linen between the coppering and 
the wood of the vessel. Journ. Ro Tnsti, 

“ We wish to call the attention of the 
print collectors and the public in general 
to an advertisement which appeared in a 
Morning Paper of yeaterday, calling a 
meeting of the creditors of MM, Colnaghi, 
of Cockspur-street, and to state that the 
original and old-established fim of Col- 
naghi and Co. now carried on by Colnaghi, 
sen. Dominic Colnaghi and Co. 14, Pal'- 
mall Kast, is not in any way connected 
with the above.”—-Morung Chronicle, 
heh. 2. 





Guardian’s Literary Intelligencer. 


NEW BOOKS. 

TRAVELS in Spain, Smo, half-bound, 2s, 

Travels in Sweeden, Ismo. half-bound, 2s, 

Travels in Russia, Sino. half-bound, 2s, 

Questions on Adam’s Roman Antiquities, 8vo. 6s, 

Paley’s Evidences, with Questions and Answers, 
l2mo. 64. Gd. 

Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 4th division, (Mi«. 
cellaneous and Lexicographical,) vol. 4, 4to. 
1/7. 18s, 

Aldine Poets, vol. 18, (Milton, vol. 2,) I2u.0. 5s. 

Cory’s Ancient Fragment«, 8vo. |/. Is. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, vol. 27, (Sismondi's 
Italian Republics,) 12mo. 6s. 

Broussais on Inflanunation, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/, Ss, 

Broussais on Physiology, 8vo. 16<. 

The Young Gentleman’s Book, l2mo, 10s, 6d. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Ture Domestic Manners of the Americans. By 
Frances Trollope. With twenty-four characteristic 
sketches, 

Dr. Chalmers’ new volume on Political Economy, 
in Connection with the Moral State and Moral 
Prospects of Society. 

Charlie Seymour, or the Good Aunt and the Bad 
Aunt. 

Fragments of Voyages and Travels, being an 
Account of Captain Basil Hall’s Naval Life and 
Early Voyages. Second Series. Three vols. 

Ten Sermons upon the Nature and Effects of 
Faith, delivered in the Chapel of Trinity College, 
Dublin, hy te Rev. James Thomas O’Brien, Fel- 
low, T.C.D, 
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WITH -PORTRAITS OF SIR J. REYNOLDS 
AND THE LATE H. LIVERSEEGE, 


On the Ist of February was published, price 2s. 6d. 
No, 13, of 


HE LIBRARY of the FINE ARTS. 


Contents :—I. British School of Design.— II. 
Neglected Biography, No. 1, R. M. Paye, (with a 
Portrait.)—III. Dupes and Dealers, No. 1.—IV. 
Visit to Montplalsin, (with a wood-cut,) concluded. 
—V. Projected Museum at Moscow.—VI. Leaves 
from my Pocket-Book, No. 3.—VII. Sketches bya 
Travelling Architect, (with wood-cuts.)—VIII. 
Natic nal Gallery (continued.)—IX. Memoir of the 
late H. Liverseege.—X. Letters to the Editor.— 
XI. Critical Notices.—XII. Early Catalogues of 
the Royal Academy (continned.) 


M. Arnowp, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
and sold by all Booksellers. 








INTERESTING NEW WORKS: 


I, 

In one handsome volume, crown 8yv0., embellished 
with numerous Plates, Morocco, elegant, 15s. 
(He BOTANIC ANNUAL for 1832. 

By the Author of ‘* The British Naturalist.” 

‘We leave the consideration of these noble spe- 
cimens of the vegetable creation—characteristic of 
the forest scenery of so many regions of the world 
—to the able pen of the author; recommending all 
who are in search of amusement and instruction to 
see how graceful even science looks in such a gay 
dres¢ «and so luxurious a home.’’—Literary Gazette, 
Janu: “y 28th, 1232. 

II, 
In 3 vols. post So. price 24s. boards, 


NORMAN ABBEY; 
A Tale of Sherwood Forest. By a Lady. 


**W hat with its personalities, its mystifications, 
and the interest attached to every thing about Lord 
Byron, the present production is likely to excite 
considerable curiosity.’”’—Literary Gazette. 


Ill. 


BUCKE’S LIFE OF AKENSIDE, 


In one handsome volume, crown Svo. embellished 
with a beautiful portrait, price 9s. 


An ACCOUNT of the LIFE, GENIUS, 
and WRITINGS of AKENSIDE; with Notices 
of his Friends. 
IV, 
Edited by THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq., Author 
of ** The Pleasures of Hope,”’ price 4s, 6d. 


The METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 
For February. 
Orders received by all Booksellers, Newsmen, 
and Clerks of the Roads. 


The Second Volume of The Metropolitan may 
be had, handsomely bound in cloth, price 14s, A 
few Copies of Vol. I, may still be obtained on 
early application, 


Vv. 
In small 8vo. price 6d. 


A FATHER’S NEW-YEAR'S GIFT. 
By the Ettrick Shepherd. 


VI. 
HARRO HARRING’S POLISH MEMOIRS. 
In | vol. small 8yo. price 9s. 


POLAND under the Dominion of 
RUSSIA. By Huwro Harring, late {Officer in the 
Regiment of Lancers of the Russian Imperial Life- 
Guard, Translated from the Original German, 


This work has excited an extraerdinary degree 
of interest on the Continent, and has been sup- 
pressed by order of the Prussian Government. 


“In this book the reader will hardly be sur- 
prised, and scarcely displeased, to find a tone of 
enthusiasm illuminating the numerous anecdotes of 
Russian ernelty and Polish wrong which the author 
collected during his two years’ residence at War- 
saw. That is the right vein to make a book of Po- 





lish disasters tell on the heart and nerves of the 
public. 

“ Harro Harring depicts a frightful despotism, 
that, not content with crashing the civil freedom, 
overwhelming the municipal privileges that existed 
under a right by law, and pressing upon the people 
increased burdens, while it diminished their com- 
mercial facilities, actually assailed the person, the 
altar, and the hearth of the native Pole, with an 
open tyranny worthy of Nero and Miguel. In 
every corner there was a spy; every word, and 
look, and motion was watched. Neither sex, nor 
rank, nor profession, was spared. The political 
inquisition penetrated to the recesses of society, 
and dragged forth its victims in the day-light, to 
punishments of the most degrading kind. Nor 
was there the least effort made to excuse or con- 
ceal any part of this rash scheme of national ruin. 
Constantine did it all with a most singular uncon- 
cern, 

** We should add, that there is some very useful 
information in this volume, on the distribution of 
ranks, and the orders of society in Russia and Po- 
land.’’—Atlas. 

* This is an admirable idea, ably and happily 
carried into execution, There are persons number 
less, of several ages, and in various circumstances, 
who feel the love of nature at their hearts, and 
would fain acquire a knowledge of natural sub- 
jects, particularly in the department of botany ; 
but the first sight of the systems, natural or artiti- 
cial, is so perplexing and repulsive, that fear has 
mastered desire, and the study has been deferred 
till ‘a more convenient season,’ which, of course, 
never comes. A work like the present is the very 
thing for such persons, The introductory chapters 
in which the author’s eye and heart speak, and in 
which the language flows in a stream forcible and 
copious euongh to turn a mill-wheel, gives that 
sunny glance at grouped nature which the unin- 
structed eye can bear, and which the glowing heart 
can feel. The middle of the book brings us tn 
medias res. It comprehends a view strictly popu- 
lar in the best sense—a view which botanists will 
not despise, and those who are not botanists will 
understand—of the external circumstances, which 
make the vegetable creature proud and glorious, or 
miserable, shrunk, and poor. The structure of 
these manifestations of divine power is exhibited 
by an elaborate, scientific, and dexterous, but 
withal pleasing and intelligible, series of anatomi- 
cal demonstrations, in which the substances, cellu- 
lar and vascular, the action of the vessels, the 
structure of the pith, wood, bark, skin, roots, stem, 
branches, buds, leaves, flowers, and seeds, are con- 
cisely, clearly, and agreeably explained to the 
general reader. Life, germination, vegetation, 
functions, and motions of plants or their parts, 
and the rest of the physiological phenomena, are 
illustrated in the same spirit. Classification and 
nomenclature, with a gentle hit at the systematists, 
conclude this part of the work, and a paper, which 
in any light would be considered valuable, on the 
natural order of trees which bear cones—pines, 
tirs, cypresses, and yews, includizg an application 
to particulars, of the general instructions given in 
the different parts of the book, and of the same 
amusing and agreeable character with the rest, 
makes a good end to the beginning and middle we 
have briefly described. The result is a whole which 
we can cordially recommend as a great improve- 
ment on these gay annuals, which bloom to die. 
This instructive and amusing work will drop seeds 
into the memory of the attentive reader, from 
which he must gather agreeable fruit, at times, 
perhaps, when the source from which it springs 
may be forgotten. A happy and hearty feeling of 
general benevolence, with a becoming gratitude to 
the divine author of nature, breathe in every page, 
and add something like the perfume of the flowers 
to the lively description of their form and charac- 
ters,”’—Atlas. 


On the Ist of March will appear, (to be completed 
in 12 vols., ore every Month, printed uniformly 
with the current edition of Sir Walter Scott's 
novels,) price 6s. handsomely done up in cloth, 
vol. |, of 


THE ALTRIVE TALES, 
Collected among the Peasantry of Scotland, and 
from Foreign Adventurers, by the Ettrick Shep- 
herd; with Illustrations by George Cruikshank, 
and a fine Portrait of the Author, engraved by 
Worthington, from an original painting. 


Printed for JAMES COCHRANE and CO,, 1], 
Waterloo Place, Pall-Mall, 





N R. COLNAGHLI, Sen., PRINT- 

SELLER to the ROYAL FAMILY, think® 
it necessary to iuform the NOBILITY, GENTRY, 
and his FRIENDS in general, that an Advertise. 
ment which appeared in the Papers of WED. 
NESDAY, calling a Meeting of Creditors, has no 
kind of reference to his ANCIENT ESTABLISH. 
MENT, formerly carried on under the firm of 
COLNAGHI and CO., in Cockspur Street, but 
which has, for the last Six Years, been transferred 
to 14, PALL-MALL EAST, and he particularly 
requests his Friends to notice, that the present 
firm is COLNAGHI, Sen., DOMINIC COLNAGHI 
and CO.; andthat they have no connexion with 
any other house but the one above-mentioned, 14, 
Pall-Mall East. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 
CIPRIANI’S RUDIMENTS FOR DRAWING 
THE HUMAN FIGURE, 
Republished, price 12s. imperial 4to., formerly 
sold at 2Is. 


IPRIANI’S RUDIMENTS | for 
4 DRAWING the HUMAN FIGURE. En. 


graved by Francis Bartolozzi. This beautiful work, 
which has been the foundation of Instruction to 
our present Modern Masters and Historical Paint- 
ers, is now in the most perfect state, and Fine 
C opies may be had. 

Published by S. & J. Futter, Rathbone Place, 
Oxford Street. 
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Nearly ready for publication, 
Hk TRUE DOCTRINE of the 
LATIN SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD, proved 
upon the Authority of the best Latin Classics. 
By the Rev. R. BATHURST GREENLAW, M.A. 
Of Worcester College, Oxford. 

** There is, [doubt not, a clue to this, as to every 
other mary dance of human thought, which we 
trace in the texture of language.”—Defence of 
Oxtord. 

Il, 


® vols, dto, with 310 finely-coloured plates, 5/. 8s. 
A new Edition of 


WOODVILLE’s MEDICAL BOTANY, 
containing all the Plants that have been admitted 
into the London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Pharma- 
copeias, to the present Time; the Botanical De- 
scriptiptions arranged and corrected by Dr. Wil- 
liam Jackson Hooker, F.R.S. L.S.,&c. With a 
New Index following the arrangement of Jussieu; 
the Medico-Botanical portion supplied by G. 
Spratt, Esq., Author of ‘‘ The Flora Medica.” 
Ill. 
An Account of the 


DYNASTY of the KAJARS, 


from a Manuscript presented by His Majesty 
Futeh Ally Shah, in the Year 18)1, to Sir Harford 
Jones Brydges, Bart. With Historical Notes and 
an Introduction. 


JOHN Boun, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


CAPITAL MODERN DRAWINGS. 
BY AUCTION, 


RY 
MR. SOTHEBY AND SON, 
At their House, Wellington Street, Strand, 
On THURSDAY next, the 9th of FEBRUARY, 
at Twelve o’Clock. 

HE Choice and Select Collection of 
DRAWINGS, the Property of J. ARROW- 
SMITH, Esq. Among which will be found, 

BEAUTIFUL SPECIMENS BY 


Allen Colin Johannot 
Bellangé Colman Langendyk 
Bentley Cox Nesfield 
Bonington Decamps Prout 

Boys Edridge Reynolds (5.W. 
Cattermole Harding Stanfield 
Charlet Holland Wyld 


May be viewed on Tuesday and Wednesday prior, 
and Catalogues had at the Place of Sale. 
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